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AT WASHINGTON 


‘TOMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 


HESE are rare June days—so rare that 
| they scarcely find a parallel in any ses- 
sion of Congress within the memory of 

the present membership. 
Both houses are moving methodically toward 
adjournment. In the background, as a tempta- 


tion for the filibusterers, are such things as the 


Wagner labor disputes bill. Controversy can 
be prolonged but what’s coming is a last-min- 
ute effort to clear decks and send Congress 
home to its campaigns. 

The Wagner bill might go through as an 
eleventh hour compromise if certain amerid- 
ments are made. Ordinarily legislation of this 
kind would take months to consider. Under 
the pressure of emergency, however, legisla- 
tion is being quickly put through both houses. 
One has to go back a couple years to re-read 
the- criticisms current then about the dilatory 
Senate and the long-winded debates to realize 


that notwithstanding the fact that there is 


plenty of opportunity for the expression of 
opinion, Congress moves much more expedi- 

tiously nowadays than ever before. In fact, it 

is moving too rapidly to suit the various groups 
and interests which think they may be ad- 
versely affected by regulatory legislation. 

vvey 

One may not like what 
Congress is doing but there 
can be no question that it 
is handling public business 
with dispatch. The Demo- 
cratic leadership is working effectively. . 

With Congress out of the way, of ‘course, 
many new regulations will have to be written. 
For then the job of administering the laws 
passed will have to be undertaken. It still re- 


AFTER CONGRESS 
MORE SPENDING 
IS IN PROSPECT 


mains true, however, that when Congress ad- 


journs, a sigh of relief goes up from the busi- 
ness world even if severe regulations are likely 
to be drafted by the executive bureaus. 

Business and finance have been marking time 
for the last fortnight and many predictions of 
a dull summer are heard on every side. What 
is likely, of course, is a period of hesitation as 
business again adjusts itself to the new circum- 
stances. There has been a drop off in govern- 
ment expenditures in order to make a better 
fiscal showing than predicted for June 30th. An 
acceleration of spending after that date may be 
looked for. 

Head of the export-import institution just 
set up, George Peek, is a busy man these days— 
almost as busy as General Johnson was last 
summer. He has taken the whole front of the 
RFC building on the third fioor and is gather- 
ing experts and specialists in foreign trade pre- 
paratory to working out trade agreements in 
pursuance of the newly granted powers of tar- 
iff negotiation. 


| It will be by far the most 
PROBLEMS WHICH important task of govern- 
NEED SOLUTION 


ment—discovering what 
BY GOVERNMENT Surpluses can be exchanged 
and what financing is going 
to be necessary to increase our exports. A study 
of “invisible trade balances” is being made with 
renewed vigor. It is a much neglected subject. 
Disbursements of American tourists abroad 
_and, for example, the sending of remittances to 
Europe either to buy shares in foreign enter- 
prises or to buy bonds that are still on a gold 
basis, have an important bearing on whether 
capital is moving into the foreign field from 
America and in what quantities. 


For the moment the drought situation is be- 
clouding the vision of the “planned econo- 
mists.” A major crop disaster of wide propor- 
tions seems inevitable now. Farmers who were 
counted upon to be substantiai consumers will 
be out of the picture. Also the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration’s policies will have to 
be changed. Restriction is no longer necessary. 
Indeed, farmers will be aggrieved that they 
were virtually compelled to nold down produc- 
tion when uncertain factors like the weather 
were not taken into consideration. 


Also some farm prices 


OFFICIALS CHANCE may rise above the parity 
ATTITUDE TOWARD mark and processing taxes 


FOREIGN MARKETS could not then be levied. 

Bounty payments to farm- 
ers would have to be suspended in some com- 
modities and this in turn may involve complica- 
tions for the whole machinery of production 
control. 

All this is changing the attitude of officials 
toward foreign markets. They insist now that 
the policy can be one of expansion as well as 
restriction. This means that processing taxes 
may be used to finance sales of wheat abroad. 
It is a form of “subsidized dumping” such as 
the principal nations of the world have been 
practicing in recent months. 

¥ 

The President’s i program is running 
into snags and may be materially amended if it 
goes through at all. Mr. Roosevelt will have to 
exert pressure to get all of it adopted. The pres- 
ent disposition in Congress is to omit the pro- 
visions relating to insurance of mortgage loans 
and leave the plan fer loans to repair homes. 

The President hopes to be away from Wash- 
ington the major part of the summer. He 
wants to go to Hawaii by way of the Panama 
Canal en a battleship. But all plans are un- 
certain and he may find himself at the summer 
White House at Hyde Park, N. Y., most of the 
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LABOR 


TROUBLES © YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


NUMBER OF STRIKES 


NUMBER OF PERSONS AFFECTED 


STRIKE RE CORD 
SINCE 1922 


1,612,562 


654,641 
428,416 


329,532 


349,434. 


357,145 


230,463 
1931 894 279,299 
1934 420 roun | | (erase rour 319,654 


After four years of comparatively little labor trouble, strikes 
in 1933 became a major industrial disturbance as shown in 
the diagram. Records cf the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which furnished the data, reveal that most of the labor dis- 
putes last year took place after the upturn in business 


started. The Bureau’s figures for the first tout nenthe a 
this year reveal a sharp increase in the strike ratio. Infor- 
mation is not yet available for May but preliminary reports 
indicate that strikes continued to advance during that month 
and more are feared during the Summer. 


S IT nears the end of its first year under 
the National Recovery Administration, 
American business finds itself facing the 
most extensive labor unrest since 1919, 

a year in which more than 4,000,000 workers took 
up the strike cudgel to enforce their demands on 
employers. 

Shortly after creation of the NRA, there com- 
menced a new phenomenon in the history of’ re- 
covery from. industrial depressions in this 


country. 


Whereas previous business revivals have been 
marked by tidal waves of strikes to force em- 
ployers to pay more wages and shorten hours, an 
overwhelming proportion of the present labor dis- 
turbances have been brought about by the efforts 
of workers to obtain recognition for their unions. 


The Unions’ Program 


Under Section 7a of the NIRA the right of 
workers to bargain collectively was recognized 
officially for the first time in the United States. 
Organized labor, alert to its opportunity to re- 
trieve the losses in membership it had sustained 
since the 1920 peak in trade union enrollment, 
started on an unprecedented program of expan- 
sion, 


An End to the American 


The Tragic 


Present Clashes Caused by Unrest Over Rights of Collective Bargsining---Most 
: Disputes in the Past Were Based on Disagreements Over Wages 


+ anionized commenced a counter-campaign of their ‘ 


of 


Trail 


own. While the Recovery Act forbids them to 
require their employes to join company unions, 
they are not prohibited from organizing such 
unions on a voluntary basis. 

Against the by-play of these two opposing 
forces, both seeking the most advantageous posi 
tion to garner the largest possible share of the 
product of industry, there is taking place the in- 
dustrial drama which will determine largely the 
relative positions of capital and labor in the fu- 
ture. It is because of this conflict that nearly 
three-fourths of the strikes which have been 
brought before the National Labor Board are 
ascribed by its officials to some phase of the 
question of union recognition. 


Previous Disturbances 


Labor strife during periods of industrial re- 
covery such as this country has witnessed during 
the last year is not unusual. The story of this 
country’ s business cycles as recorded in “Business 
Annals” shows that this is true. 

“Business Annals,” compiled by Prof. W. L. 


_ Thorp and published by the National Bureau of 


Economic Research, records that there were few 
labor disputes during the three-year depression 
beginning in 1873. But at the turning point of 


the recession in 1877 failroad strikes became so 


Strikes 


S 


r violent it was necessary to call military forces to 


naintain order. During the same year the famous 
“Molly Maguire” riots occurred in the coal dis- 
tricts. In 1886 labor troubles are again recorded. 
There were anti-Chinese riots and “continued re- 
covery was somewhat hampered by labor 
troubles.” These disturbances took place near 
the end of the 1884 depression. 


In the next period of business decline serious 
labor trouble took place just before economic 
conditions began to improve. This was in 1894, 
when numerous strikes occurred on the railroads 
and in the bituminous coal industry, and when 
Coxey’s army of unemployed marched up and 
down the land. 

There was another slump in 1896. The annals 
say that revival began in 1897 in “spite of severe 
bituminous coal strikes.” 

In 1901, which was a year of good business, 
there was a steel strike. Again in 1903, which 
was also a year of prosperity, there were many 
labor troubles. The next report of strikes is for 
1912, which marked the revival from the minor 


depression of 1910-11. 


During the World War period there were many 
troubles, culminating in the post-war year 1919. 
Throughout these years prices were high and 
(Continued on Page 11, Column 1.) 
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Empire’ 


Withdrawal From Philippin es and Cuba Is Not So Much Altruistic 
As It Is Based on Economic Pressure for Self-containment 


the Nation’s outposts drawn in as the 


bilities for. policing Central America. 


Te American flag is being struck and ¢ fledged a and accepted new responsi- 


country now formally abandons its one- 
time dream of empire. 

The demand of American farmers for protec- 
tion and the hope of industrialists for business 
gains, not altruism, are, in the main, back of the 
present withdrawal of the United States from its 
possessions and protectorates. 


Beet sugar growers from Utah and Colorado 
and dairy farmers from Wisconsin and New York 
can lead the cheers when the Stars and Stripes 
are lowered for the last time in Manila. 

An Economic Matter 

The politicians of the sugar States were just 
as interested as the politicos of Havana in the 
withdrawal of American responsibility over 
Cuban affairs. 

In Washington the pressure, as_ reflected 
through Congress, has been economic, not senti- 


Under the second Roosevelt, there is a differ- 
ent schedule of happenings. 


The Philippines now are getting ready for in- 
dependence through a plan offered by the pres- 
ent Congress. 


Cuba on Its Own Feet 


Cuba is asked to stand on its own feet as the 
United States gives up the right to intervene in 
that country’s affairs for the “maintenance of a 
government adequate for the protection of life, 
property and individual liberty.” A unanimous 
Senate vote May 31 brought this change. 


The Marines are to come out of Haiti by Octo- 
ber of this year. A treaty, soon to be announced, 
according to authentic report, will remove Amer- 
ican supervision over this Island _ republic’s 
finances. 

An order of President Roosevelt during the 


+ last week created a new Division of Insular Af- 


fairs within the Department of Interior and 
transferred the administration of Puerto Rico 
from the War Department to the new Insular 
Division. 

Two Main Reasons 

Previously, marines had been withdrawn from 
Nicaragua. In effect, tacitly, was an American 
policy which held that not only should big na- 
tions refrain from aggressions against one an- 
other, but that they should not carry out armed 
intervention in weak countries. 

What, it is being asked, are the reasons for 
these shifts? Why should the United States 
suddenly act to write a definite end to the idea of 
imperialism ? 

The Way It Works 

As officials here explain, there are at least two 
basic answers. 

One, particularly evident in the case of the 


mental, in the drive ,, Philippines, is the 
for a new policy that ae 0G pressure from farm 
carries the Nation J States for protection 
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The STATE 
THE UNION 


Today 


A NEWS SURVEY 


NOTHER huge emergency relief job 

fell into the lap of the Federal Govern- 

ment during the past week as the result 

of the drought in ten Western and Mid- 
western States. 


A preliminary allotment of five and a half 


_ million dollars was made by Federal Relief Ad- 


ministrator Hopkins to provide aid for farm 
families, feed for live stock, feed for forage 
crops and projects to increase water supplies. 
All of the resources of the Government are 
to be mobilized to meet the emergency cres 
ated by the most destructive Spring dry spell 
in the history of the country. “The drought 
takes precedence over everything else,” said 


Mr. Hopkins. “If there is need for more money 
we will give it.’ 


The seriousness of the 
GOVERNMENT IS drought almost over- 


TRYING TO AVERT shadowed tthe  Govern- 


MAJOR STRIKES ment’s concern over the 

strike situation, which be- 
came increasingly serious because of the threat 
of a walkout of 300,000 textile workers during 
the coming week because of the recent NRA 
order providing a 25 per cent curtailment of 
production during the Summer without com- 
pensating wage increases. As these lines are 
written it appeared that the threatened strike 
might be averted but the Government still has 
another serious problem on its hands in the 
steel industry where a walkout of 100,000 men 
on June 16 is in prospect over the troublesome 
question of collective bargaining. 

The Administration, which admittedly is 
greatly concerned at the labor unrest through- 
out the country, finds much encouragement in 
the fact that strikes, while numerous, are short- 
lived as a rule. This is because mediation is 
proving to be more successful than at any time 
in the past. The total number of hours out on 
strike is what counts, the President feels, not 
so much the strikes themselves. 


Incidentally it appears 
that the \Vagner labor bill 
setting up a special tri- 
bunal to assist in settling 
labor disputes will be lost 
in the legislative jam which already has de- 
scended on Congress. While the President 
would like to see this bill enacted into law it is 
not on the program of “must” legislation and 
the Administration will not throw the weight 
of its influence behind the bill if such action is 
likely to delay adjournment. 

President Roosevelt sent to Congress on Fri- 
day his long-awaited message on war debts. 
It was merely a restatement of the Govern- 
ment's consistent policy from the first with a 
brief recital of the history and present status 
of the transaction with each country which 
owes money to the United States. The Presi- 
dent said no legislation on the subject was “nec- 
essary or desirable” at the present time. 

The President’s purpose in sending the mes- 
sage was to allay rumors that the Government 
was contemplating a change in its policy re- 
garding the war debts and because of the pos- 
sible effect these rumors might have toward 
the payments on the debts due June 15. 

7 
Reports from*‘abroad have 


UNITED STATES 
STANDING PAT 
ON WAR DEBTS 


DEFINITION indicated that none of, the 
OF DEFAULT nations would pay, except 
A FACTOR Finland which has met all 


its obligations to date, al- 
though some of them might make “token” pay- 
ments if they could be assured that the making 
of these would save them from being regarded 


as defaulting. Under the new Johnson Act no 


nation which is in default of its obligations to 
the United States can borrow any money in 
this country. The United States will give no 
such assurance—that a “token” payment re- 
lieves the nation making it of default. 

Our Government stands ready at any time 
to listen to any debtor nation which wants to 
discuss its debt again. But it will not deal with 
the debtors in any way except individually and 
it will not permit the debts to be linked with 
unpaid reparations payments due the debtors 
from Germany. The President's message con- 
tained a broad hint that the American people 
would not listen very sympatietically to an 
appeal for a reduction of the debt from any 
nation which was using a large part of its re- 
sources for armaments. 

These debts, the President made it clear, are 
just debts which the United States expects the 
debtors to pay to the limit of their ability. The 
late President Coolidge once expressed the 
same thought in picturesque .anguage when he 
said: ‘They hired the money, didn’t they?” 


Legisiative action on the 
bill controlling the opera- 
tion of stock exchanges 
was completed on Friday 
when both houses approved 
the conference report adjusting the differences 
between the Senate and House measures. The 
bill will become law immediately after it is 
signed by the President early during the com- | 
ing week. 

Administration of the law will be placed in 
the hands of a special commission of five mem- 
bers which the President is expected to name 
before Congress adjourns. This commission 
will have broad powers to protect investors and 
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nt unfair practices in the | A Republican troubles are increasing and there | be “natural?” The pumping of 
FILIBUSTER in the will be even greater need for his credit into small businesses. 
The bill also liberalizes some- IN HOUSE House pg guidance in the coordinating of through the intermediate loans 
| hreatened to bloc 
what the Securities Act of 1933 BROKEN t 


the different emergency agencies 
this summer than last year. In- 
deed, all is not quiet along the 
Potomac—in fact it’s just begin- 
ning to swirl.. ; 


that can now be .nade is one step. 
Such a process is bound to take’a 
_ little time but the mere presence 
_ of credit facilities will be help- 
ful and the government will be 
able to encourage lending for 
sound capital purposes as out- 
lined in the new legislation. | 


passage of the few 


i iti e charged with “i eal 
which critics have charg bills remaining on the adminis- 


xercising an undue restraint on | 
business. It was contended | tration program caused 
that the civil liability of the under- | Jot ty leaders 
writer and the officers and direc- of a rule only 
tors of a company launching a se- 
curity issue was so great that it at & niioUuster DU 


¢ impossible to secure able the leaders to prevent a vote 
was aimos P on the McLeod bill and other 


The psycholog- 
DEFICITS ical effect of the 
MEAN MORE biggest deficit in 


' TAXES federal finances Putting into op- 
needed new capital. te eage | measures to which the Adminis- since the war will SPECULATION station ‘the va 
who suffers oe ane eS | tration is opposed. not be known till after July Ist LIKELY TO BE machinery for. the 
leged misleading statement msy | But for adoption of the rule but even though Mr. Roosevelt’s NARROWED readjustment of 
still sue the underwriter, officer, over Republican protests against 


prediction of seven billions in 
the hole was not fulfilled, the 
spending of nearly $3,700,000,- 
000 more than was received, will 
be a record not easily dismissed by 
the country. Also the fact that 
authorizations for next years’ 
spending are likely to give us at 
least a two billion dollar deficit | 
next year makes the future none | 
too pleasant to think about. Some 
day the meaning of these vast ex- 
penditures will be translated 
into intolerable tax burdens. 
There comes a time: when taxes 


or director, but the latter are no 
longer liable if they can show 
they had reasonable grounds to 
believe the false statement, made 
on the authority of an expert, 
was true. 


| corporate debt will 
enable companies to reorganize. 
This is a natural process char-- 
_ acteristic of the ending of every 
| depression. But government now 
has a big opportunity to acceler- 
| ate that procedure. 
Another step will be to set up 
at once the new federal secur- 
ities commission and put on it 
men who understand the tech- 
nical~side of security distribu- 
tion and marketing. 
Undoubtedly the fields of spec- 


would have been brought to a 
vote in the House on June 11 as 
145 members had signed a peti- 
tion to discharge the committee 
from further consideration of 
the bill, which would have 
brought the bill automatically be- 
fore the House on the date men- 
tioned. By the simple expedient 
of recessing from day to day, 
which is permitted under the 
rule adopted Friday, the legis- 
lative day of June 11 will never 


| 
| “gag rule” the McLeod Dill 


oer While the stock 
RELIEF NEAR exchange bill be- 
FOR CONCERNScomes law immedi- | 
IN DISTRESS ately a fter the 
P 


resident signs it 
three different dates are set on 


Wide World 
Watching the fleet in its May 31 pageant, greatest in American history, are the President, with the First 
Lady at his right and his mother, Mrs. James Roosevelt, at his left. In rear, his son, James and his wife. 


fidence. This may come out ofa | to 


lative action during the week on 
another measure of great inter- 


leadership disclaimed any con- 
nection with the movement and 
the filibuster was finally broken, 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT and Gen- 
eral Johnson are groping for a 


workers as a wage cut of that 
amount. 


However, the industry has | 


when a 20 per cent pay restoration 
for: electrical workers caused them 


capital seeks 


program of private spending and 
increased export trade. Even if 


make a higher return through 


investment now in low-priced 


ulation will be narrowed by the 
which various provisions be- | arrive. Unless the House ad- eat up so much of the national | N€w laws. Hence the people who 
come effective. The general pro- | journs it remains in the same leg- 3 : 7 income that revolt comes in the | Used to deal in day by day specu- 
visions are effective July 1 when | islative status indefinitely no | ‘form of unwillingness to pay or | lations will be looking for long 
the new commission is expected | matter what the calendar date. A D F F t| S | ht repudiation. Some of these | Tange speculations. This means 
to be ready to function. On | ae : eace ormu a arnes y Oug symptoms appeared earlier inthe | New brokerage fees* for those 
September 1 all stock exchanges | senate with taxpayers’ re- will be makin’ a business 
d all stocks dealt in on these | ouster eveiope A St k R | G i volts in various cities and towns. or bringing worth while enter- 
gnchenaes must be registered. TO VOTE in the Senate S rl e um INgS row eavier es’? 9@ prises to the attention of in- 
On October 1 the commission |ON TARIFF where the _ tariff : 3 . Clearly the only | vestors. _ 
n Ucto bill d IMPROVED hi 
will begin regulating margins, The was un BUSINESS thing that | v 
k functions, reports of | sideration. inere a group OF Ke- | : overcome these | there should. be 
— functions, | publican Senators sought to | The Wagner Bill Caught in a Jam, President Roosevelt and General Johnson | | improve 
and stockholder | hinder the Administration: pro- | | increased volume | \ ment, too, in real 
——” , gram by delaying a vote on the | |_—_—__—__—— Seek Some Means of Bringing Quiet on Disturbed Labor Front of business and a return of con- |NEW FIELDS estate financing as 
Congress also completed legis- tariff bill but the Republican | : | 


est to business. This is the so- 
called McKeown bill to amend 
the bankruptcy laws so as to pro- 
vide for corporate reorganiza- 
tions and composition of debts 
notwithstanding objection of mi- 
nority creditors upon a fixed 
method of agreement requiring 
approval of a federal court. 

Minor differences in the Sen- 
ate and House bills were com- 
posed in conference and the con- 
ference report was approved by 
both houses. The President is 
expected to sign the bill early 
during the coming week, as this 
is one of the measures which the 
Administration has favored, 
being part of its program for re- 
adjustment of debt. At the last 
session a similar law was enacted 
relating to individuals and about 
ten days ago the President 
signed a bill giving similar priv- 
ileges to municipalities. 


the Senate agreeing to take a 
final vote on ihe bill and all 
pending amendments at 5 o'clock 
Monday. The first test vote will 
come at noon when the Senate 
votes on the Johnson amendment 
exempting farm products from 


the provisions of the bill. 


Passage of the tariff bill is 
conceded but since the measure 
has been amended since it was 


received from the House it will - 


have to go to conference. 

The silver bill was passed by 
the House eke week and 
now is being. considered, by the 
Senate Finance committee. Op-’ 
position has developed among a 
group of Western Senators to 
the provision which imoses an 
excess profits tax of 50 per cent on 
all profits made through pur- 
chase by the Government of sil- 
ver at 50 cents.an ounce as pro- 
vided in the bill. Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau insists 


peace formula that can be applied 
to the growing number of major 
threatened strikes. 

The President thinks that it may 
lie in the bill of Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, for creation 
of a National Industrial Adjustment 


Board with power to forbid unfair | 


labor practices. . 


But this bill is running into a 
legislative jam at the close of a ses- 
sion of Congress when Congressional 
nerves are frayed. It has the luke- 
warm support of Senator Wagner 
and of organized labor, while facing 


the strong opposition of organized 


employers. Only strong Présiden- 
tial pressure could put it throygh. 
The General’s Plan ~ 
General Johnson has the idea that 
a series of separate boards, such as 
that now functioning in the auto- 
mobile industry, could best be used 
to meet the threatening situation in 
such industries as steel and rubber. 
“It is working out beautifully in 
the auto field,” he told reporters. 
But labor is not especially sold on 


| 


a heavy oversupply of goods on 
hand; when that condition prevailed 


in the past, it shut down many mills, | 


causing unemployment. 


The hand of the workers in bar- | 


gaining was weakened by the fact 
that the industry can achieve its 
end as well through a strike shut- 
down as through a reduction in the 
hours of work. By a horizontal cut 
in the rate of operation, jobs were 
to be maintained while output got 
back into balance with demand. 
Modification of the NRA order was 
expected. 

Steel.—The labor situation in this 


industry was more threatening. A’ 
‘younger element of ‘workers affil- 


iated with the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers threatened the conservative 
leadership of Mike Tighe, 77-year- 
old president. They were demand- 
ing recognition of their union by 
members of the steel industry : for 
purposes of collective bargaining. 
This recognition the leading units 
were prepared to deny. President 


to vote against a walkout. These 
workers were the key to the prob- 
lem. Their strike, and a few “acci- 
dents” to machinery or power 
lines—and the whole industrial area 
could have been plunged into inac- 
tivity by a power shutoff. The strike 
of workers in the auto-parts plants 
also approached settlement. The 


unions of the town were talking of 


“labor solidarity” and ‘class con- 
sciousness.” 

Longshoremen.—The _ strike of 
dockworkers on the Gulf Coast and 
on the Pacific Coast assumed the 


‘state of a siege as all negotiations 


ran quickly into a deadlack. The 
longshoremen’s union 
and is making demands that ship- 
ping lines claim they are unable to 
meet. The shipping tie-up as a re- 
sult has been serious. Like other 
recent labor disputes, this one has 
been marked by violence and blood- 
shed. 

Other Strikes.—T he run-of-the- 
mine strikes continued numerous 
and in some places they involved 


is radical | 


A 


we cannot figure out overnight 
the surpluses that can be ex- 
changed the movement in the di- 
rection of disposing of more 
and more products abroad is 


growing slowly but surely. 
AAA 


Every week adds to the uncer- 
tainties but a forecast of im- 
proved business conditions in the 
latter part of August and Sep- 
tember would seem to be war- 
ranted. For the serious task of 
extricating from “planned econ- 
omy” some of the hindrances to 
business recovery will face the 
Administration in the next sev- 
eral weeks so vividly that aturn 
toward business stimulus by the 
government itself along natural 
rather than artificial lines may 
be anticipated. 


properties that in the long run 
will appreciate considerably. 
There is no way, of course, to 


_ abolish speculation for the long 
| haul. 


And one of the curious ef- 
fects of the restrictive period en- 
forced by the present Admin- 
istration may be to cause owners 
of capital to look for their re-. 


_ ward in the development of eq- 


uity ownerships in sound busi- 
nesses of moderate.size or in the 
purchase of many of the land and- 
building projects that are. nowa-. 
days offered for sale. Clearly 
the end.of the present session of: 
Congress. with ‘ts:many laws af- 
fecting financial operations will 
mark the beginning of a new 
stage in the history of the de- 
pression, 

‘DAVID LAWRENCE. 


HIGHWAY 


Roosevelt promised the workers, 
however, that he would assure them 
of a right to vote on the question of 
| who should represent them in bar- 
| gaining with their employers. 

To this promise the “rank and 
file” group replied, “bunk.” They 


trouble; but a high percentage of 
settlement was being recorded. The 


White House observed during the — 4 modern highway, nearly as long as. 000,000 which it: is proposed this country 
week that while the number of la- 


: 1 agp ‘the Lincoln Highway across the United shall spend as its share in the construc- 

| States, which will enable Americans to tion of the new roadway. : 

sult of walkouts was relatively small. || ™0%T from Texas to Panama City through The request for funds follows the report 


that tax be kept in the bill and 
the controversy over this section 
may prevent its enactment as the 
Administration is not particu- 
larly anxious for its passage. 


this method of dealing through a 
board, with the. way open for both 
company unions and independent 
labor unions to function free from 
domination by a majority. 

Use of the present National Labor 


Another measure 
DEPOSIT -in which the Ad- 
BILL NOW IN ministration is in- 


CONFERENCE terested advanced 


another step to- 


. ward enactment during the week. Decision as to | Board in major settlements was | thought the President would be un- | This was described as important, |™@tchless mountain and lake scenery and recently made by the Bureau of Public 
This was the bill extending for | HOUSING whether the hous- | Made difficult by the decision clos- able to induce the employers to | because it disclosed a readiness of | ‘Topical jungles, permit them to visit cap-' Roads of its findings in a three-year ré= 
another year from July 1 the | LEGISLATION ing bill is to be ing the door to enforcement of its | deal with organized workers and | both workers and employers to get ital cities of Central America, and give connaissance survey of the proposed high- 
temporary provisions of the bank DOUBTFUL pressed for action orders through injunction proceed- | that a strike was the only way out. | together and adjust their differences 


deposit guarantee law. The Sen- 
ate disagreed to the House 
amendments to its bill and the 
measure was sent to conference 
where an effort is being made to 
compose the differences in the 
two bills. 


them an opportunity to see the ruins of way. It reported the completion of 1,250 
‘the ancient Aztec and Neo-Mayan Indian miles of highway and the feasibility of 
Civilizations is envisioned by the plans for completing the remaining 1,900 miles at a 
‘the construction of the Inter-American ©°St Of $95,000,000. 

he ua The Bureau found that in general the 
| highway. highway would follow -the line of the Con- 
Survey of Route , tinental Divide at elevations ranging from 
During the past week, the estimates of! 1.500 to 4,000 feet.. At some places it would 


| ings as a result of a Federal court 
ruling in the Weirton steel case. 
A Cruise in the Balance 
Discovery of a formula may de- 
termine whether or not the Presi- 
dent gets his Summer cruise to 


There was talk of war, of machine 
guns, of bloodshed that would make 
other disputes look like child’s play. 
The worker group asked the Presi- 
dent to place an embargo on the 
sale of poisonous gas, arms and mu- 


at this session will 
be made by the President early 
during the coming week. The Pres- 
ident is anxious to have the bill 
passed as a stimulus to construc- 
tion and employment but con- 


without a prolonged fight. 
Experience has shown that May 
usually is the peak month of strikes. 
It is normally the peak month for 
Spring-activity. From now on, in 
normal years, there is some slacken- 


SS 


The Senate bill limits the 
guarantee on deposits to $2,500 
while the House bill extends the 
limit to $5,000. A rider attached 
to the bill by the House also 
would provide for the paying a 
certain amount of deposits still 
tied up in closed banks. The Ad- 
ministration is opposed to this 
provision although it is less dras- 
tic than the McLeod bill which 


would provide for the pay-off of | 


all frozen deposits through the 
issuance of greenbacks. 


siderable opposition to the meas- 
ure has developed in Congress 
and pressing it for passage might 
delay adjournment. 

Critics call it a “deflationary” 
measure.. It has four principal 
sections—the guarantee of 20 per 
cent of loans to repair and mod- 
ernize homes, insurance of mort- 
gages, establishment of national 
mortgage associations and guar- 
antee of deposits up to $2,500 in 
building and loan and similar in- 
stitutions. 

C. G. MARSHALL, 


ON THE LIQUOR HORIZON; 


NEWEST FACA RULINGS 


LQvor prices have dropped about 
25 per cent in the last three 
months, but Joseph H. Choate, Jr., 


Director of the Federal Alcohol: 


Control Administration, would be 
pleased to have them drop some 
more. 

He made his views plain June 1 
in reviewing the price situation. 
Quickest way to cut the cost of al- 


coholics, he said, would be for Con- | 


gress to reduce the present $2 ex- 
cise tax on each gallon and give the 
President power to cut the tariff 
rate on imported beverages. 


When Bottles Are Filled 

Soon to be issued by FACA are 
rules covering standards of fill. 

Having heard the evidence on 
how much is a pint and when, FACA 
will prescribe not only how the bot- 
tles are to be filled but what kind 
of bottles may be filled. Affected 
are domestic whisky, gin, rum and 
brandy. 

FACA has been particularly an- 
noyed by the appearance of little 
bottles that look like big ones be- 
cause of their shape. This is all 


right for foreign liquors and for 


— 


liqueurs, wines and beer, but do- 
mestic bottlers must use contain- 
ers which won’t seem to be larger 
than they really are. 


So This Is Brandy 
Is a liquor dealer deceiving his cus- 


| tomer when he sells him applejack as 
,“brandy?” 

The Federal Alcohol Control Adminis- | 
tration has decided that he is, “Brandy.” | 
according to the FACA ruling last week, | 
‘means in America only the distillate of | 
| grapes. 


The FACA, therefore, warned dealers 


who have been selling the distillate of 


raisins as brandy that they must label 
their product “raisin brandy.” Similarly, 
all other distillates of fruits such as ap- 
plejack, peach brandy, 


from which they are made. 
One of Many Problems 
“Brandies” raised only one of many la- 


beling questions which were facing the | 
FACA last week. On June 2 it convened 
a hearing on the problem labeling liquor 
which Government agents had seized and 
Which had subsequently been sold to liq- 


uor dealers for resale to customers. 


The FACA was inviting State officials 
and other interested parties to say how | 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] | 


Hawaii. Without peace in the coun- 
try’s leading industries he would 
have to call off his scheduled vaca- 
tion tour and stay in Washington to 
struggle with the problems of indus- 
trial warfare. 

Success of failure in the main 
search is close at hand as the climax 
approaches in moves in both the 
textile and the steel industries. 


Here is the way the country’s la- . 


PROB 


bor situation now stacks up: 
Textiles.—Adjustment of this dis- 
pute without a strike seemed as- 
sured. Otherwise 300,000 workers 
were scheduled to walk out June 4. 
The United Textile Workers threat- 
ened to strike because of an NRA 
order permitting mills to reduce 
their machine operations 25 per 
cent. This was accepted by the 


apricot brandy 
may not be labelled straght “brandy” but | 
must also carry the name of the fruit | 


Rewards For Capture 
Criminals— 


Uncle Sam’s Newest Plan to 


Spur the Campaign 
Against Crime 


Within a few days the Federal 
Government start offering 


Conf 


| 


$25,000 reward for the capture of | 


criminals, “dead or alive.” 

The Senate on June 1 completed 
Congresional action on the bill au- 
thorizing the Attorney General to 
offer such rewards for any criminal 
judged to be a public enemy. At- 
torney General Homer S. Cummings 
has explained that he wants only 
live criminals, and he asked that 
“dead” be deleted from the bill. 
It was left in, however. 

At the same time that it passed 
this bill, the Senate also passed and 
sent to the White House a bill au- 
thorizing any two States to enter 


into a compact on crime suppres- | 


sion activities. Only 
Roosevelt's signature is necessary to 
make these two bills law. 


President | 


nitions to steel companies. 

General Johnson expressed con- 
fidence that this situation could be 
ironed out before June 16, when the 
walkout, if called, is supposed to 
take place. 

Toledo.—The menacing situation 


in this community appeared to be | 


clearing up. Prospect of a general 
Strike of all unions in the city faded 


ing in the pace of industry due to 
seasonal causes. Workers are less 
prone to strike in a declining labor 
market because they then are at a 
disadvantage in dealing with em- 
ployers. 

But officials still are anxious to 
get a formula that will,enable them 
to meet any situation that might 
arise. 


LEMS OF IDLE 


YOUTH: 


GUIDANCE IN GROWING UP 


erence Considers Needs of Young People for Educa- 


tion, Occupation and Amusement 


What plans should the Federal . 


Government develop to help the 
12,000,000 young men and women 
who are not now in school and who 
have been affected by the problems 
created by the depression? 

To answer this question a Con- 
ference on Problems of Unemployed 
Youths was held in Washington 
June 1-2, under the auspices of the 
Department of Interior. 


Three phases of the problems 
facing youth were’ considered; 
namely, those centering in employ- 
ment; those centering in education 
and guidance; and those centering 
in better use of leisure time. 

Youth in Need of Schooling 


“It is estimated there are in this 
country at the present time,” said 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, George F. Zook, in describ- 
ing the extent of the youth prob- 
lem,” about 4,000,000 young. people 
between the ages of 14 and 18 who 
are not enrolled in high schools. 


Some are excluded from industry by | 


code limitations. 


“In the college age level, seven | 


are out of college for every one in 
college. Not less than 3,000,000 in 
the age group from 18 to 20 alone 


are not only out of school but out | 


of work.” 


A variety of 27 activities which | 


have been developed by various 


Governmental agencies throughout | 


the country to help unemployed 
youth were brought to the attention 
of the Conference. Such projects 


ranged from development of hobby | 
interests through arts and crafts | 


clubs to provision of study centers. 
Robert Lansdale, representing 
Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emer- 


gency Relief Administrator, told the | 


Comference on Problems of Unem- 


ployed Youths that, while the Fed- | 


eral Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion has no special program for 


“Youth,” as such, a great deal has | 


been done for young people by its 
separate divisions. 
Extent of Federal Aid 


The number of persons 16 to 24 


years of age in families on relief 
in the United States in October, 
1933, was estimated at 1,976,691. The 
Civil Works Administration and its 
successor, the Work Division of the 


FERA, have given many jobs to | 
young people. The Women’s Work 


Division has developed many profj- 


ects which employ girls and women | 


from 16 to 30. 


‘expenditures 


-level. 
which accompanied the 


000 for the coming fiscal year included $5,- 8'eatest extent of the highway is located. 


Tourists undoubtedly would find the 
highway a great attraction, says the Bu- 
reau. The scenery along the volcanic 
‘range in Guatemala, with its 18 distinct 
cones of major proportions, furnishes such 
-a@ vista as cannot be observed anywhere 
else in the world. Also, points out the 
Bureau, the tropical conditions, nowhere 
available to northern motorists at present, 
would furnish°a new variety of attraction 
and scenery. 

The present condition of the route in- 
cludes 1,250 miles of all-weather saath 
‘ 1,425 miles of dry-season roads, generally 
Transient Relief Centers through- impassable to wheeled vehicles during the 
out the country have given aid to _Tainy season, and 560 miles of trails, im- P 
many young people. passable to such vehicles at any time. 


ing part in the education activities 
in 41 States making reports ar 
under 25 years of age. Together 
with the young people taking part in 
other education projects which have 
been inaugurated and the youths 
affected by the relief program for 
college students, this makes a total 
of 286,352 young people who have 
received educational training 
through the FERA. 


of the forty-eight States. 


According to Mr. Lansdale, at least 
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STORY OF THE PRESIDENT'S WEEK 


TROUBLES WITH LABOR AND ITS EMP 
QUOTAS—MEMORIAL DAY AND A 
THE FRENCH FLIERS—THE F 


LOYERS—THE CUBAN TREATY—SUGAR 
GETTYSBURG ADDRESS—GREETING 
OREIGN DEBT MESSAGE— 


[THE glint of the sun on bright 
metal work and_ holystoned 
desks, the echoing thunder of salut- 
ing cannon, the snap of battle flags 
in the breeze, and the drone of fly- 
ing ships could not quite obliterate 
the vision of growing threats of class 
warfare and discontent in this Pres- 
idential week of hurry and change, 
which has just drawn to. a close. 

The nobles of England, it is said, 
witnessed the painful sight of a mon- 
arch rolling in rage on the ground 
as he was forced to sign the Magna 
Charta. The kings of industry, have 
shown as little delight in accepting 
the “magna charta” of labor that 
the Administration has drawn for ~ 
them. And, as yet, they haven’t 
signed. Imperiou: refusals followed 
upon the angry threats of the work- 
ers, and telephone calls from the 
scene of the Toledo strike brought 
only slightly more hopeful word 
than that which came from the steel 
and textile centers. 

And Nature, as if to add her trials 


to the jobs of the New Deal, con- 
tinued to scorch the wide fields of 
the Middle West. 
2 2.2 
ON MONDAY began the inditing of 
those sheets which bear the om- 
inous warning: 


“CAUTION—HOLD FOR. RE- 
LEASE. CONFIDENTIAL: To be 
held in confidence and no portion, 
synopsis or intimation to be pub- 
lished or given out until its 
READING has begun. ... Ex- 
treme care must be exercised to 
avoid premature publication.” 


The first was the refusal to per- 
mit the decoration of a gravestone 
in Arlington against the regula- 
tians of the National Cemetery, 
whose dignity has been maintained 
by rigid and uniform simplicity of 
its memorials. — 


Then came the message asking to 
remove the weight of taxation from 
the Philippines’ important output— 
coconut oil—until “further study” 
could be made of the subject. 


Rut a more important communica- 

tion went forward, on Tuesday— 
the new treaty with CCuba removing 
the American powers of intervention 
laid down in the Platt Amendment. 
The steel code, being hurried to com- 
pletion in the hope of forestalling 
the threatened strike, was the sub- 
ject of a conference with Donald 
Richberg, Chief Counsel of the NRA, 
accompanied by Federal Trade 
Commissioners Landis and Davis 
and Senator Wagner, who, as head of 
the Labor: Board,: is deeply con- 
cerned. 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Rexford Tugwell, target of the op- 
position as head of the Brain Trust, 
and Secretary Ickes discussed sugar 
quotas at the White House, and 
breaking the routine of business, 
the President delivered the Collier 
award for the greatest contribution 
of the year toward aviation. 


NESDAY was a tumultuous 
day. The President must make 
a Memorial Day address at Gettys- 
burg, the French flyers must be 
greeted, and Secretary of State Hull 
waited to. discuss the debt message 
which the President was to com- 
plete and get into the hands of 
Congress before he returned. | 
But the press filed in as usual 
and found the President. patient 
and ready to answer as many ques- 
tions as could be propounded. He 
seemed free of any strain despite 
his myriad tasks, and as jovial as ever, 
Perhaps he was already contemplat- 
ing a day at sea. But there could be 
no mistake about the fact that he 
realized that there was much to do 
before vacations could be consid- 
ered. His trip through the Canal 
and to Hawaii was, he said, “a move- 
able feast.” And he said it with a 
significant look that envisaged many 
intervening problems. 


The steel ‘code, along with the 
aviators and the Secretary of State, 
was waiting on the doorstep. Of the 
coming strikes he spoke at length, 
but in confidence. The complexities 
of the situation ware made evident, 
but there was a grim and insistant 
optimism over the outcome. 


The drought, the arms-conference, 
Federal appointments, war debts 
were discussed and then, at last, the 
“Thank you, Mr. President,” that 
brought the conference to an end. 


100 Million Dollars Yearly 
To Feed Nation’s Dogs 


Starting from’ scratch a decade 
ago, the dog -food industry now has 
105 plants and hires 2,000 workers. 
Last year its sales exceedéd 100 mil- 
lion dollars—which is a lot of eating. 
any way you look at it. | 

So that Fido’s canned diet is prop- 
erly supervised, the NRA dog food 
code, effective June 11, throws up a 
lot of safeguards which the'code au- 
thority will work out in detail. 

First, any old size can won't do 
Only four sizes are permitted: { 
ounces, 1 pound, 243 pounds and," 
pounds. 

Not long ago Towser—or was i: 

do a couple of paragraphs back? 
—ate what the family didn't, tech- 
nically known as leftovers. 

But in the near future Bozo wil! 
be served with fodder meeting the 
following specificatians: ‘“Reason- 
able standards of identity and bio- 
logical value necessary to prevent 
deception, fraud and unfair compe- 
tition.” 

Also there will be some snappy 
‘label: requirements for the-cans. 


Then came the conferences, hand- 
shakes with the French aviators, 
and consignment of the long-pon- 
dered debt message to the discrimi- 
nating care of Undersecretary of 
State Phillips. 


At LAST, with his entourage of 
guardians and newspaper men, 


the President set off for Gettysburg. 


Here in the great amphitheater in | 


_ Army and the Navy, with Secretary 


_ array and the Presiden. with a pan- 


the midst of the lush carpeted hills | 


he delivered his address hailing the 
end of all sectionalism and a new 
“partnership in our Government 
and our Nation.” 

From there he went “home’’—this 
time to the town house in New York 
City, and in the morning he boarded 
the “Indianapolis ” saluting in turn, 
and with due naval etiquette, the 
flag and the officer of the deck. 
Slowly through a pea-soup fog that 


necessitated two stops en route, the 
ship proceeded to its post. 

At last the fog cleared and soon 
the Commander-in-Chief of the 


Swanson on his right and ex-Secre- 
tary Daniels on his left, took his 
post and the shining armada passed. 
It was a colorful affair with the la- 
dies of the Presidential party in gala 


ama hat jammed down against the 
ocean breezes. Twenty-one guns 
from each ship as it passed, the 
“Star Spangled Banner” ending the 
ceremony, with officers in full dress 
at their posts, the crew “manning 
the rail”, all standing at salute that 
was meticulously answered from the 
“Indianapolis.” No President ever 
had witnessed such a scene before. 
None ever had been reported _ to 
as many of the unseen audience. 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 4.} 


PROVIDING FINANCIAL AID FOR HOME OWNER: 
THE RELIEF PROGRAM ADOPTED BY THE HOLC 


A quarter of a million home owners 
threatened with foreclosure have found 
their salvation in the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. 

The Corporation last week announced 
that through May 18 it had refinanced 
246,335 past-due home mortgages. Re- 
funding of these mortgages had cost the 
Corporation $729,000,000 in bonds and 
cash. 


With almost $1,300,000,000 left out of its 
Original $2,000,000,000 grant of bonds and 
cash, the Corporation was continuing to 
push its refinancing work. It was closing 
loans at the rate of 14,000 a week, pouring 
out $48,000,000 in seven days. 

31,000 Near Completion 


Still awaiting action were 793,000 ap- 
plications on which the Corporation had 


completed’ appraisals of the home in- 
volved. Of these 31,000 were in the last 
stages of negotiation and about to be 
closed. 


Single Mortgage Favored 

While it continued its original task of 
refunding distressed mortgages, the HOLC 
sought to open up also two new lines of 
development: The formation of Federal 
savings and loan associations and the 
lending of money for improvement of the 
homes on which the HOLC has taken over 
the mortgage. 

To speed the reconditioning and mod- 
ernizing loans, for which it has $200,- 
60",000, the HOLC last week instructed its 
regional offices to circulate to all eligible 
borrowers a pamphlet telling them: 

“An act of Congress approved April 27, 


1934, authorizes the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation to make loans for repair, re- 
modeling, and modernizing to the follow- 
lag groups of home owners: 

“1. Those who have already secured 
loans from the Corporation. 

“2. Those who are eligible to have their 
mortgages taken over by the Corporation. 

“3. Those who own their homes clear of 
any mortgages; but only if they cannot | 
ge. ceconditionirg lc ans trom any private 
lending agency 


“Practically all loans for reconditioning 
made by the Corporation will be in addi- 
tion to loans for refinancing. Except in 
very rare instances, all loans will be in- 
corporated in a single first mortgage. The 
total amount of all loans made by.the 


{Continued on Page 5. Column 1.] 


CHEVROLET 


UBSTANTIAL 


REDUCTIONS 


On All Models of 


Passenger Cars and Trucks 
Reductions Amount to as Much as Fifty Dollars on Some Models 


‘Chevrolet’s reduced prices reflect in 
dramatic fashion the record breaking 
demand that, month after month, is 
keeping Chevrolet first in sales. In of- 
fering these exceptional values at these 
new, lower prices, Chevrolet hopes to 
maintain, during the balance of the 
year, the high level of employment so 
hecessary to the general program of 


recovery. 


These reductions bring Chevrolet's 
base price down to $465.00 f.o.b. Flint, 
Michigan — the lowest price ever 
placed on a car of this quality and 
equipment. They also mean that you 
¢an now buy a modern knee-action car 
for as much as $35.00 less than before. 


— 


Coach 


Above are list 
Michigan. 


$20 additional. 
are f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. 
Prices subject to change 


terms. A General Motors value. 


New Reduced Prices Effective Today 
STANDARD MODELS 


New Reduced Amount of 
List Prices 


Sport Roadster..........$465.00 


MASTER MODELS 


Sport Roadster .........$540.00 $35.00 
Town Sedan ........... 615.00 30.00 
Sport Coupe ............ 600.00 35.00 
Sedan Delivery ......... 600.00 45.00 
COMMERCIAL CARS 

‘commercial Chassis......$355.00 $30.00 
Utility Long Chassis..... 515.00 50.00 
Dual Long Chassis....... 535.00 50.00 
Utility Chassis and Cab.. 575.00 50.00 
Dual Chassis and Cab.... 595.00 50.00 
Utility Long Chassis and 

Dual Long Chassis and Cab 625.00 50.00 
Commercial Panel ...... 575.00 35.00 
Special Commercial Panel 595.00 35.00 
Utility Panel ........ ... 750.00 50.00 
Dual Cab and Stake Body 680.00 50.00 
Dual Long Cab and Stake 


prices of Passenger Care at Flint, 


With bumpers, spare tire and tire lock, the list price 
of Standard Models is $18 additional; Master Models 
List prices of Commercial Care quoted 

Special equipment extra. 
without notice. 
Chevrolet's low-delivered prices and easy G. M. A. 


Reduction 


$25.00 


Compare 
Cc. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Truck prices have dropped as much as 
$50.00—making America’s most eco- 
nomical truck a still greater source of 
savings. 


Chevrolet is particularly glad to make 
this important announcement just at 
this time when you can see and judge 
the Chevrolet at the national exhibits 
of General Motors products. Make it a 
point to look over these cars. Be prac- 
tical—compare its modern features 
: and these new low prices with those of 
any other low-priced car. Then you 
will know even more surely than be- 
fore why we say with confidence, 
“Drive the Chevrolet only 5 miles and 
you'll never be satisfied with any other 
low-priced car.” 


CHEVROLET LEADS IN VALUE BY A WIDER MARGIN THAN EVER 
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WHAT 


Most Editorials 
Approve Ending 
Of Service Codes 


Abolition of Regulations 
Governing Industries 
Furnishing Services Ac- 
claimed by Majority 


While the Roosevelt administra- 
tion abolishes codes for service in- 
dustries, the country indicates its 
attitude toward NRA as a whole, In 
plain language on both sides, 65 per 
cent of the press expresses various 
degrees of hostility, while 35 per 
cent comes to the defense of the 
codes for regulation of national and 
basic industries. Of the latter 
group 5 per cent regrets any change. 


Maintaining its attitude of control over 
minimum wages, maximum working hours, 
child labor and collective bargaining, the 
Federal Government sweepingly rejects 
codes applied to service industries, which 
engage in the sale of seryices instead of 
goods. The change is greeted » with 
spirited comment from friends and foes 
of the NRA system, the majority showing 
an attitude that would carry the recession 
farther than the Administration has un- 
dertaken. 


Too Wide a Scope 

Interpretation of the abandonment of 
codes for small industries extends to the 
belief that the Government is justified 
only in regimenting national activities, 
and is going beyond reasonable bounds in 
stepping into purely local matters. It is 
felt that local industries can do their own 
regulating, subject to Government ap- 
proval. Reasonable freedom of action and 
healthy competition also are believed to 
be based on American principles. Consti- 
tutional issues are raised in connection 
with the subject, 


In explanation of the change, it is 
pointed out that “the cleaners’ and dyers’ 
code accounted for more than half of the 
Blue Eagles removed.” It is argued, how- 
ever, that “American industry cannot 
prosper, cannot provide employment at 
fair wages for American labor, under the 
law of the jungle.” 


Chances of Success 


In the course of the great national ar- 
gument it is suggested that “at least the 
Blue Eagle adventure will have a better 
chance if it is held within administrable 
bounds,” and that “from the beginning it 
was obvious to many observers that blan- 


ket regimentation of all American business | 


was neither just nor defensible on prac- 
tical grounds.” 


It is even suggested that “the more 
General Johnson eliminates, under the 
President’s order, except for provisions 
relating to child labor, the better off the 
country will be.’ One paper proclaims 
“You may write codes, but Americans are 
not built that way.” 


The development is called “a retreat 
from anything like a regimentation of all 
industry and business, which many 
feared.” It is held that “it is not wise 
to bite off more than you can chew.” 


What Future May Bring 


“Perhaps the only safe prediction,” says 
the Richmond New Leader (Dem.), “is 
that the further operation of NRA will 
show which industries can prosper under 
complete codes, which must re required 
to conform only to the essentials of hours 
and wages, and which cannot be brought 
under any general regulation. Ultimatey, 
NRA may be restricted to a few ‘key’ in- 
dustries in- which strong ard intelligent 
groups are willing and able to undertake 
the self-government of the industry. 


“It should not be invidious to say that 
some of us contended from the outset 
that NRA would be wise if it confined its 
efforts to those industries and did not un- 
dertake to put all business under the same 
regulation.” 


What May Be Preserved 


Friendly comment emphasizes the fact 
that “law and local conditions both ham- 
pered the NRA administrators in the at- 
tempt to impose national price schedules 
on industries purely local in nature,” and 
that “to provide a rule of reason, a come 
mon sense and workable law, takes ex- 
periment, patience and courage”; that “to 
that end Government, with the coopera- 
tion of industry, honest critics included, 
will continue to address itself.” A fa- 
vorable review vf the whole situation de- 
clares. 


“Fortunately the soundest and the best 
part—the only truly wise part—can be pre- 
served, the self-rule of great industries 
under Government oversight, and the pro- 
tection of weaker and less fortunate per- 
sons in all branches of employment.” 


Effect of Protests 


“The unexpected storm of protest, which 
followed the announcement that NRA 
would stop trying to control small busi- 
ness,” says the Geneva (N. Y.), Daily times 
(Rep.), “led Administrator Johnson to 
promise that protection would still be af- 
forded such industries and trades where it 
was needed. He gave no promise, however, 
of retreating trom the new policy of con- 
centrating on the few large groups that do 
most of the Nation’s business, instead of 
Spending 85 per cent of NR’s effort on the 
many little ones who are only 15 per cent 
of the whole. 


“If the lesson sought in the NRA experi- 
ment has been really learned, most of the 
smal! groups should be able to do their own 
regulating from now on. The basic idea of 
this institution, anyway, has been sup- 
posed to be self-rule for industry and 
trade, with the Government stepping in 
only when it becomes necessary to improve 
the machinery and insure all-around fair- 
ness. 


“The more democratic the codes can be 
made, in letter and enforcement, the more 
typically American the control will be. It 
is preferable, if possible, to have either 
Federal or State government merely arbi- 
wate between conflicting groups under a 
eede, or protect one code group against 


erother, or protect the public from any of 
em. 


“et in any such system, final authority 


+ 
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Cartoonist Edmund Duffy in the Baltimore Sun 


STOCK EXCHANGE CONTROL 
WINS NARROW APPROVAL 


Looking upon the amended stock 
market control bill as an important 
influence in the business world, edi- 
torial opinion is divided in these 
proportions: In favor of measure, 
55 per cent; against its provisions, 
45 per cent. It is agreed that the 
new draft is better than the old one, 
and that it is advantageous to have 
included amendments to the sepa- 
rate Securities Act. Reform is the 
motive for the affirmative; skepti- 
cism the spirit of the negative. 


Completion of the stock exchange meas- 
ure inspires detailed press reviews of its 
provisions, with general recognition of 
the magnitude of its influence. By such 
papers as.the St. Lous Post-Dispatch 
(Dem.), it has been called “the one im- 
portant item on the calendar” and one 
that will test the Administration. 

Some careful observers hold that “in 
the country at large and outside of inter- 
ested circles there was never any question 
as to the need of restraint upon the is- 
suance and sale of securities and upon 
the exchanges.” But, it is declared, it is 
now to be seen “whether such measures 
can be administered to serve genuinely 
helpful ends.” 

Harsh Attitude to Business 

Creaton of a separate group of five per- 
sons to exercise regulatory power under 
the name, “Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission,” meets with much approval, al- 
though there is a reservation that there 
is a tendency to “bear with undue harsh- 
ness on business.” 

“The legislation,” according to the To- 


peka Daly Capital (Rep.), “does what the 
governing bodies of exchanges perennially 
promised to do in correcting abuses of 
exchanges. They have always been pri- 
vate corporations, created by the States 
and not by Congress, privately run and 
privately governed. The new laws make 
them Federal institutions and public utili- 
ties subject to Federal control. 

“Control of security issues and control 
of stock markets are an experiment from 
which nobody expects perfection. Whether 
bootleg securities will rob the public and 
blundering control will result in or per- 
mit future runaway stock markets and 
disastrous speculation in periods of gen- 
eral optimism remains to be seen. 

“At least, regulation of security issues 
and marketing and of brokers’ loans and 
practices on exchanges should tend to 
check abuses that have caused huge losses 
in the past, and is worth trying.” 

Teeth Not All Extracted 

In spite of amendments, the public is 
advised that “the measure still has teeth, 
if administered by a body with a Gov- 
ernment-regulatory complex.” One opin- 
ion bases conclusions on the feeling that 
“Wall Street operators and the general 
public following them seem to make up 
their minds that it might not be so bad 
after all.” It is conceded that there is 
fitness in “seeking by reasonable and 
honorable means to prevent the enticing 
of the entire population into wild gam- 
bling through pools’.” 

Commenting on control by an inde- 
pendent commision of five, instead of the 
Federal Trade Commision, the Akron 
Beacon Journal (Rep.) comments: 

“This is a victory for Senator Carter 
Glass, who from the beginning had fought 


Cartoonist Byck in the 


Brookly 


n Times Union 


must rest with the Government, as repre- 
sentative for the whole Nation.” 
A concluding comment on the subject is: 
“With the old anti-trust protection guar- 
anteed and assurance that the NRA is not 
to be a one-sided affair, furthering the in- 


terests of the employe at the employers’ 
expenses, business men themeslves are 
likely to come around to the view they 
held at first: that NRA is a good thing 
and deserves their support.” 


Insull’s Bad Judgment 
Insull says that all he made was errors 
of judgment. Not such serious errors, 
however, as were made by investors in his 
securities.—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


More Parking as Prime Issue 
A housing program is next proposed by 
the Government, although what this 
country needs are more garages and park- 
ing spaces——Miami Herald. 


Press Is Split 
Over the Merits 
Of Labor Bill 


Prevalence of Strike Threats 
Brings Comment on Ad- 
vantages to Labor, Capi- 
tal, in Wagner Bill 


An epidemic of strikes in the 
country offers material for debate as 
to the duty of the Government. 
Representative newspapers which 
comment on the matter are divided 
in these proportions: Favorable to 
Government action, with enact- 
ment of the Wagner labor bill as a 
possibility, 47 per cent; opposed to 
Government interference, 53 per 
cent. Chief argument for the pro- 
posal to intervene is that such ac- 
tion would uphold NRA policies. 
Opposition is based on the convic- 
tion that legislation offered is more 
favorable to labor than to capital. 


Inevitably the Wagner labor bill, pend- 
ing before Congress, is one of the chief 
factors in the dispute that has been 
raging over the means of breaking the 
series of violent strikes that the country 
has experienced. The question of Govern- 
ment intervention by other means shares 
the center of the stage in the present 
industrial picture. 


Federal Intervention Urged 
In Toledo, one of the storm centers of 


industrial disturbance, appears the advice 


of the Blade, a Republican newspaper: 
“For the benefit of everybody concerned 


j—and that means everybody in Toledo— 


a@ strike truce should be declared at once. 
Let the employers and the authorized 
representatives of the strikers agree to 
abide by the decision of disinterested 
arbitrators, preferably expert United States 
Government conciliators, one of whom has 
already been sent on from Washington to 
Toledo. 

“Such an agreement would put an end 
at once to local strike violence.: And that 
is greatly to be desired, for already we 
have seen too much bitterness and strife 
engendered over differences which might 
have been adjusted by a few wise men 
seated around a conference table.” 


Collective Bargaining 

Observing that there are “more and 
more strikes and more and more vio- 
lence,” the Raleigh News and Observer 
(Dem,) asks why there should be a wave 
of economic warfare, and makes the com- 
ment: 

“The National Industrtal Recovery Act, 
in the now famous Section 7a specifically 
guarantees to workers the very right for 
which a majority of the strikers in Amer- 
ica are now striking to attain. That sec- 
tion declares in plain language that work- 
ers shall have the right to- organize and 
collectively bargain with their employers 
through representatives of their own 
choosing. 


“This law has been publicly defied by 


for independent control. 
should be beneficial, not only because it 


placates an opposition whose outcries were | 


disturbing to general business, but for the 
wholesome regulations prescribed by the 
measure. 

“These are broad enough to protect any 
innocent investor from being shorn of his 
possessions in another gambling orgy. If 


after what the Government has done to}. 


Your Opinions 


save him he loses his shirt, it will be his 
own fault.” 


Drastic Powers Criticized 


Part of the opposition takes the form of | 


declaration that “some stabilization of the 
government attitude toward business is 
sorely needed,” while much is made of the 
decline in stock values in the period of 
the legislative proceedings that have dealt 
with this measure. The period selected is 


from Feb. 5 to May 14, and the deprecia- | 


tion is placed at more than four billions. 


It is advised that “no other piece of | 


legislation since Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent places more drastic powers in the 
hands of a Federal commission, and none 


other fixes so grave a responsibility upon || 


the President in his appointive power.” 

“The speculative elements,” according to 
the Syracuse Herald (Ind. Dem.), “have 
viewed the work of the Congressional con- 
ference with more or less equanimity now 
that the Washington uncertainties are 
over. Perhaps the prevailing impression 
in that quarter is that the stock-regulation 
measure, though still unfavorable enough 
from their point of view, might easily have 
been worse.” 

It is suggested that financial institu- 
tions “will feel that possibly the bark of 
the law is worse than its bite,” and that 
“if the basic 45 -per cent margin is higher 
than most experienced operators in the 
market and most brokers consider neces- 


sary, Congress did not make the provision || 


absolutely rigid.” 


Statute vs. Economic Law 
A Southern Writer’s View 


From the Nashville Banner. 

Fundamentally Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace is a realist, though under the 
Stress of circumstances he has advocated 
measures of recovery that were more vis- 
ionary than practical. 

His opposition to a policy of intense na- 


tionalism, without regar? for the interna- | ' 
tional trade interests of the nations, is | 
well known and has been frequently as- | 
serted. Similarly, he is opposed on prin- | 
ciple to the policy of compulsory crop re- | 
duction, though he has yielded his unbe- |. 
lief to give his support to the Bankhead | 
bill, which extended this policy first of all || 


cemand. It is a matter of fact that crop! 


to cotton. 

Mr. Wallace recognizes that it is not 
legislation but economic laws that are 
basic to agriculture, industry and all pro- 
ducing agencies that in the last analysis 
will control prices and markets. The most 
fundamental of all these economic prin- 
ciples is embodied in the law of supply and 


reduction policies of the Government, 
whatever may be said as to their specific 
terms, embody a recognition of the es- 


sentially controlling power of this law. 


+ 


The result | 


THE PRESS THE NATION THINKS 
WHAT THE GOVERNMENT DOING 
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Cartoonist Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


the United States Steel Company, the 
Bethlehem Steel Company and other large 
corporations. Smaller employers have 
joined in the defiance. Thus denied their 
legal right, men have struck by the thou- 
sands, National guardsmen have been 
called out to help break such strkes. * * * 


Fight for Legal Rights | 


“The American people gave quick pa- 
triotic support to NRA. They still have 
faith in it. But he is a hopeful person 
who believes that the masses of Ameri- 
cans will long have faith when they be- 
hold troops called out to suppress the 
strikes of men who are asking for no more 
than that to which the law says they are 
entitled. 


“Surely tear gas is not the only answer 
which this Nation has to give men who 
ask only for their plain legal right, writ- 
ten clearly into the law.” 

“The people of Ohio,” says the Cleve- 
land News (Rep.), “demand that Federai 
officials whose duty it is to mediate in la- 
bor disputes get on the ground at Toledo 
and set in motion agencies which will re- 


have taken. 


The obstacles to peace in this tragic sit- 
uation are no more formidable than those 
happily settled by the government in De- 


troit and Cleveland automotive circles. 


ernment at Washington to overcome.” 


Definition of Labors’ Rights 


“The Toledo riots,” asserts the Colum- 
bus Evening Dispatch (Ind.), “stand in a 
fair way to become a landmark in the his- 
tory of labor legislation in the United 
States. They are being used by the labor 


call both sides from the mad course they | 


reformers both in the administration and 


'nearly so much of a measure to eliminate 


the possibility of future strikes as it is, 


one by which the labor unions might con- 
solidate their positions and have a free- 
dom of action in organizing and repre- 
sentation greater than they have had 
heretofore. 


fine more clearly the rights of collective 
bargaining as laid down in Section 7(a) 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
It reaffirms the right of labor to strike, 
and to organize, but it gives no specific 
‘guarantee to the employer class that it 
would not be at the mercy of any labor 
group which might find a way to take un- 
due advantage in the future of the bill’s 
provisions.” 


+ 


+ 


Press Is in Doubt 
On Prospects of 
Arms Conference 


American opinion is clearly di- 
vided as to the prospects of effec- 
tive action at the arms conference, 
with 50 per cent optimistic on ac- 
count of the »ositions taken by Rus- 
sia and the United States, and an 
equal proportion of the press com- 
ment accepting the conclusion that 
the conference will die a natural 
death. 


Quoting press reports that the confer- 
ence in Geneva was “electrified” by de- 
velopments, the Asheville (N. C.) Times 
places the United States and Russia side 
by side in the effort to arouse action by 
the conference in the direction of peace 
measures. The Times concludes: 


“The -world back at home will await the 
manifestation of the next’ mood at 
Geneva, hoping against a long succession 
of disappointments, over the years since 
1918, that Tuesday’s electrification will 
prove to be attached to a durable fuse of 
the will to do something practical in les- 
sening the hazards of war.” 


They are worth the concerted effort of the 
entire mediatory machinery of the gov-, 


in Congress as an example of why such); 
measures as the Wagner labor disputes | 
bill must be passed, although the bill isn’t | 


| powers 


“Its greatest virtue, perhaps, is to de-. 


Encouragement Found 


Encouragement is found in the Ameri- 
can position also by the Allentown (Pa.) 
Morning Call, with recognition that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, through Ambassador Nor- 
man Davis, “indicates that the country is 
willing to make goncessions proportional 
to its size and to play fair with all coun- 
tries, if they wish to play fair with us.” 

“The kaleidoscope of European align- 
ments has seldom been more bewildering,” 
says the Owensboro (Ky.) Messenger, with 
the statement of conditions: “The outlook 


‘for achievement suddenly becomes im- 


measurably more hopeful. The old shuf- 
fle of interests could get nowhere. The 
new shuffle, with Russia and the United 
States pointing the way, with France fi- 
nally complacent, with Great Britain 
| plodding patiently as usual along the path 
of compromise. may tesult in an inter- 
national New Deal of real promise.” 


“Gloomy Days” Foreseen 


“Gloomy days,” on the other hand, are 

observed by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
-with the emphasis on the report that “the 
‘smaller nations of Europe rival the great 
in bristling armaments.” That 
paper concludes: 
“It is these fearful prospects that the 
|conference now faces, as solemn head- 
'shakings condemn its efforts to failure. 
Yet it would be a devastating condemna= 
tion of man’s intelligence if the nations 
cannot peaceably solve their problems, 
and must submit the question to a test of 
arms that would threaten the very exist- 
ence of our civilization. We have not 
advanced much above the cave man if 
that is to be our solution.” 
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As you read the articles and news re- 
ports in The United States News about what 
is happening nowadays in Washington—and 
as you talk these things over with your 
friends and neighbors—you have ideas, 
views of your own about what is now taking 


Because of space limitations, we cannot, 
of course, publish all the letters we receive, 
but we will publish many of them. 


NEWS DEPARTMENT 


If you do not wish your letter published, 
please mark, “Not for publication.” If you 
prefer to have only your initials used, indi- 
cate accordingly. 


And when you write, tell us f rankly what 
you think about The United States News. | 
Let us have your suggestions and criticisms. | 
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TAXATION AND REVENUE: 
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OIL SITUATION 


President Asks Congress to Remove Levy as Aid to Philip- 
pines; Income Publicity in March. 1935 


President Roosevelt last week told Con- 


gress that it had contradicted itself in its | those filed next year on 1934 incomes. 


tax legislation. 

When the Philippine independence bill | 
came before the present Congress session. 
it provided that the regular tariff on coco- 
nut oil would be assessed on oil from the 
Philippines exclusive of the first 448,000.- 
000 pounds imported each year. 

When the Revenue Act 
passed recently. it provided a tax of 3 
cents a pound on coconut oi] from the 
Philippines. The Revenue Act. in other 
words. withdrew the exemption offered in 
the Independence Act. 

The President. therefore. 
gress to end this contradiction by repeal- 
ing the levy imposed in the Revenue Act. 
He gave three reasons for asking this 
action, saving: 

“First. 
made by the Congress of the United States 
to the people of the Philippine Islands. 


“Second, enforcement of this provision 


at this time will produce a serious condi- | 
tion among many thousands of families 


in the Philippine Islands. 


“Third, no effort has been made 
work out some form of compromise which 


would be less unjust to the Philippine peo- | 


ple and at the same time attain, even 
if more slowly, 
butter and animal fai 
United States.” ; 

Despite the President's request. however, 
the Senate Finance Committee decided on 
June 1 that it would not reconsider or 
repeal the levy until the next session of 
Congress. To take the matter up at this 
session would delay adjournment, Senator 
Harrison ‘Dem.) of Mississippi. chairman 
of the committee, said. 

Collections Show Gains 

The Philippine oi] tax is not an impor- 
tant potential source of revenue. With 
internal revenue collections pouring in at 
the rate of $2.116,000,000 for the first 10 
months of the fiscal year, a gain of almosi 
$900,000,000 over the previous year, ths 
Government could well afford to forego 


industry in the 


the money it would get trom the Philip- | 


pine tax. 


What was of more interest to American.) 


taxpayers last week was the announce- 
ment by Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue Guy T. Helvering that publicity of 
income tax data, voted in the 1934 Revenue 
Act, would not begin until March, 1933. 
The Act, Commissioner Helvering pointed 
Out, does not make income publicity re- 


Aid for Home 


The HOLC Program 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
Corporation to any one home owner can- 
not b2 more than 80 per cent. of the ap- 
praised value of the property nor total 
more than $14 

“The mertenae held by the Corporation 
as security for all advances usually runs 
15 vears. The borrower pays back the. 
loan, principal and interest, by monthly 


installments. The rate of interest is 5. 


per cent. The monthly payment cover- 


ing both principal and interest is $7.91 for 


each $1,000 loaned. 


“The Corporation makes no charge for 
the services of its employes. The home 
owner is required to pay fees for all out- 
side services ‘such as those of appraiser. 
architect, attorney, and recorder) neccs- 
Sary and incidental to the making of a 
loan. If advances for reconditioning are 
made at the time the mortgage is refi- 


nanced and are added to the amount of. 
the loan, there will be little or no extra. 


cost. If the owner already has a loan 
from the Corporation and now applies for 
@ reconditioning loan, he will have to pay 
a new appraisal fee and the costs of mak- 
ing and recording a new first mortgage. 
These costs will be kept to a minimum. 
“When made at the time of refinancing, . 
loans for reconditioning may amount to, 
any sum authorized by law and approved 


by the Corporation. When made after re- | 
financing has been completed and the’ 


mortgage recorded, loans for recondition- , 
ing should not be less than $200. The cost | 
of making a new loan for less than $200 
would be too great to justify it.” 


Loan Associations 


A steady gain in the number of Federal . 


Savings and Loan Associations being or- 
ganized is forecast from a provision in the 
amended Home Owners’ Loan Act which 
increases the maximum capital the Gov- 
ernment may invest in these institutions. 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
states 


Promotion and encouragement of Fed-. 
eral Savings and Loan Associations is a' 
major part of the Board’s three-way func- 
tion to revive and permanently stabilize 
home mortgage finance. The associations 
are intended to assist the flow of private 
capital into home loans in cities and towns 


where additional home-financing 


are required. 

Already 314 such institutions have been 
organized under Federal charter in 34 
States with $38.079.129 in private share 


' subscriptions. An active campaign for the. 


organization of associations and the con- 
version of associations existing under 
State charter is now in progress nationally. 


Mountain Memorial 
For the President 


Proposal to Honor Executive 
As Were Predecessors 


President Washington has the highest 
peak in the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire named after him. It and 
Mount Mitcl.ell in North Carolina are 
the highest peaks east of the Mississippi 
River. 

Presidents Adams, Jefferson. and other 
early Presidents are similarly the name 
sponsors of peaks in the White Mountain 


of 1934 was, 


it is a Withdrawal of an offer; 


to 


the object of helping the | 


troactive. 


Even these returns will not be public | 


A New Bureau to Control 
The Island Possessions 


There is to be another bureau in Wash- 
ington. This time it will be the Division | 
of Territories and Island Possessions, un- 
der the Department of the Interior. The 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, which pertains 
to the administration of Puerto Rico, now 
The first open returns will be | under the War Department. will be trans- 
in a body. 

e 


President, 


full returns can be opened to the public neW division after an investigation. 


~~ by regulations issued by the Presi- | 
dent. 


payer’s name and address, (2) his gross 
income, (3) total Geductions, ‘4) net in- 
| come. (5) total credits against net incom>. 
and (6) tax payable. 


dent. 


Personnel, supplies, equipment, and un- 
What will be public is a separate | Spent balance of appropriations wil] be’ 
return on which w''l appear (1) the tax- ‘transferred at the discretion of the Presi- 
All functions previously performed 
by the Insular Affairs Bureau will be car- 
ried out henceforth under the supervision 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 


under executive order 


in full, the Commisisoner explained. The sent to the Congress May 29, created the “ble to read and writ 


‘statements. 
course, legal language is designed to be 
definite, specific and foolproof. 


5 Newg—Monpay. JUNE 4, 1934 


BRIEFS ARE TOO WORDY 
AND SUPREME COURT BALKS 


Case Thrown Out Because of Long-winded Arguments 
Offered by Opposing Counsel 


Centuries ago the English barrister, pos- 
sessed of a bit. of traininz in the law and 
, duly impressed his 
clients with long statements couched in 
16-cylinder words. 

Heavy language still is traditional with 
the legal profession, although simplicity 
is encroaching gradually on the complex | 
To a considerable extent. of 


But bulky briefs do not impress the 
Supreme Court of the United States to 
any great extent, especially when the 


court thinks the story could be told in 
fewer words. So on May 28 the court re- 


fused to accept one petition for review of | 


a case because it was too bulky. 
The court ruled in this case: “The pe- 
‘tition for writ of certiorari herein is de- 


tied for failure to comply with Rule 38. 
of the rules of this court. 


paragraph 2, 


— 


The brief for the petitioner is 211 pages | 
and that of the respondent 239 pages in: 


length, Both briefs are stricken from the 
files of this court.” 
Safety of Contracts 

In one of its nine decisions May 28, the 
court once again ruled on the validity of 
a law inspired by the national emergency. 

The court held to be unconstitutional in 
this important case a law passed last year 
by Arkansas which exempted insurance 
policy benefits from judicial action. This 
law had been enacted with the idea of 
preventing creditors trom seizing insur- 
ance policy benefits by writ or other ju- 


dicial action. 


Speaking for the same majority of five 
justices which some weeks ago had up- 
held Minnesota's emergency law forbid- 
ding mortgage foreclosures. Chief Justice 
Aughes ruled. that the Arkansas law 
tended to impair the value of contracts. 

Behind the two State laws is this dis- 


, turned out 


‘out of the mines. 


Drop in Diamond Output 
Despite Advance in Prices 


Diamond output in South Africa hit its 
peak of recent vears in 1927 when mines 
4.708.038 carats. Since then 
fewer and fewer stones have been coming 
Last year prices went 
up but output and volume of sales de- 
clined at Johannesburg, says the Depart- 


ment of Commerce. The output totaled 
506,552 carais valued at £1,560.404. 


tinction: The Minneséta mortgage law is 
purely a temporary measure to be effective 
during the national crisis; the Arkansas 
law. while a depression offspring, is @ 
permanent measure which would have ree 
mained in effect after the depression runs 
its course. 


asked Con- 


range. Lincoln. McKinley and Harding 
‘Save also given their names to peaks. 
cnere is a Coolidge range in the Green 
mountains. 

The House Committee on Library also 
has reported to the,House a bill (H. R. 
8055) authorizing the Interior Depart- 
ment to erect a suitable mbnument a? 
the birthplace of everyone who has been. 
or hereafter is. a President. The cost of 
each monument would be limited to 
$5.000. 


Now comes a proposal in Congress to | 
name a 2,000-foot peak in the Cumberland 
Mountains of Tennessee for Presidenc } 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The resolution for | 


reported to the House by the Committee 


that purpose ‘H. J. Res. 349) has ieee 
on Public Lands. 
é 


V Luckies 


“It’s toasted” 


clean Center Leaves are the 


mildest leaves They 


MOKERS are talking about the whole- 
some goodness of the fine tobaccos used 
in Lucky Strike. The reason is, we use only 
the clean center leaves — these are the mildest 
leaves — they cost more — they taste better. 
And their goodness 1s increased because ‘It’s 


are all-ways kind to your throat 


‘keep 


er 


Coprngtt, 194 The American Tobeces Company 


Only the Center Leaves—these are the Mildest Leaves an 


In condition’’ 


toasted” for throat protection. Every Lucky’ 
Strike reaches you round, firm, fully packed 
why you'll find that Luckies 
—do not dry out. 
Naturally, yowll enjoy Luckies—for 
Luckies are all-ways kind to your throat. 
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National Unity; 


New Day Dawns, 


Says President 


Partnership With Govern- 


ment Shared by Entire 
People, He Says in Ad- 


dress at Gettysburg 


President Roosevelt sees three selfish 
groups standing in the way of a new unity 


and recovery for America. 


These three groups, the President told | 
the Nation in a Memorial Day address 


delivered on the Civil War battlefields at 
Gettysburg, are those who seek to dis- 
tort facts for the sake of political advan- 
tage, those who seek to profit from their 
follow men by ignoring “the rules of the 
game.” and those who still cling to sec- 


tionalism. 
Call to National Unity 


Recalling the strife over sectional dif-| 
ferences, the President called for national | 
unity and observed that the doom of SeC- | 


tionalism has been sounded. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s address concluded: 


THE TIDE 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


BRITISH ATTITUDE TOWARD THE PRESIDENT’S DEBT STAND— 


DEBTS AND REPARATIONS STILL SEPARATE THE DIS- 
INTEGRATING DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


«6 [2 LACKMAIL?”—When President 

Roosevelt told Congress on June 
1 that foreign nations must pay up 
their war debts, the British did not 
receive the news with equanimity. 
Reports have it that the debts mes- 


sage was branded as “blackmail” in | 


official London. 


The American stand was espe- | 


cially criticized by those who re- 
called that Britain is the creditor 
of nations which are not meeting 
their obligations.. The breakdown in 
reparations was cited as another 
reason. why consideration 
should have been given the British. 


' But President Roosevelt had antici- 


“We are all brothers now :in a new un-| 


derstanding. 


The grain farmers of the 
West do not set themselves up for pref- 
erence if we seek at the same time to. 


help the cotton farmers of the South; | 
nor do the tobacco growers complain of | 
discrimination if. at the same time, we) 


pated the latter argument. 


He, as 


his predecessor had done, decried | 


any connection between the receipt 
of reparations from Germany and 
the ability of a debtor to pay its 
obligations to the United States. 
No official comment has come from 


THE STORY 
OF Tie 


PRESIDENT’S WEEK 


blockade on the subject of the | 


Reich re-arming. He suggested that 
with the Conference returned to Ge- 
neva, there should be a general re- 
turn to the British draft convention 
as a basis for further discussion. It 
was this draft convention which all 
the nations, including Germany, had 
approved a year ago. 

But no sooner had the Americans 
and Russians made efforts to draw 
together the diverging views of con- 
ferees than things began to happen 
to make the task cioser to impossi- 
ble than ever. Sir John Simon, 
British Foreign Minister, and Louis 
Barthou, French Foreign Minister, 
both made speeches that were heard 
far beyond Geneva. And when the 
oratory of the occasion had cleared 
away, the deadlock was worse than 
ever. 

Sir John had said 1n effect that 


{Continued from Page 3.] 

For as the ships swung past, broad- 
casters from microphones fore and 
aft on the flagship of the fleet, on 
the reviewing cruiser, in the blimps 
above, and on the “Saratoga” as she 
shot her hundred planes into the 
air, described the pageant. 

And few Presidents could have 
taken greater delight in the specta- 
cle. Ships and the sea are Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s greatest loves. 


ON Friday he was on his way to 

Groton School to see his son’s 
commencement and later deliver an 
address to the graduates of his old 
alma mater. Meanwhile, before he 
had left New York a courier had de- 
livered him his debt message, he af- 
fixed his signature, and it was back 
ready for release to the press on 
Friday. 

A Sunday with his mother in 
Hyde Park was planned as the end 
of a week of adventure that was 
only the beginning of more to come. 


* March « 


UNCLE SAM'S 
News REEL 


GLIMPSES OF WHAT FEDERAL AGENCIES HAVE BEEN DOING IN 
VARIOUS FIELDS OF ACTIVITY DURING THE WEEK 


Censoring Claims 
That Fool Consumer 


Abandonment of False Adver- 


tising Induced by FTC 


From oysters to glace fruits to kitchen 
utensils, it has been a busy week for the 
Federal Trade Commission, which is 
pouncing here and there upon firms 
charged with unfair representations in in- 
terstate commerce. Five more stipula- 


Red Cross Conference 
OHN BARTON PAYNE, 


been designated by 


ference. 


sentatives. 
x * 


A High-flying Radio 


A 


chairman of | 
the American National Red Cross, has 
the President as 
American delegate to the Fifteenth In- 
ternational Red Cross Conference at 
Tokyo, Japan. The conference opens Oct. 
20. The designation of Chairman Payne 
followed acceptance by the American Gov- 
ernment of an invitation from the Japan- 
ese Government to participate in the con- 
The American National Red 
Cross also is expected to appoint repre- | 


TINY radio transmitter using only 2 
fifth of the power consumed by the 
average electric light bulb will carry the 
voices of Maj. Willam E. Kepner and 
Capt. Albert W. Stevens when they soar 
far into the sky early in July in the 
world’s biggest balloon. The radio outfit 
will carry their voices 10,000 miles, it is 
believed, when they get up about 12 or) 


large quantities which Sears buys. 


Happy Birthday! 


Packers and Stockyards Act. 
tific work in animal 


efficient level. 


over the country in its complaint that 
| the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has made 
price discriminations in favor of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., for whom it makes tires 
using Sears brands. The Commfssion has 
just heard Goodyear’s plea that the com- 
plaint should be dismissed because the | thoy 
tires sold Sears are different from the | 
regular Goodyear line; that competition | 
has not been lessened by the arrangement; | wj) 

that the difference in price is due to the | 


ACK in 1884, during another depres- 
sion, the Bureau of Animal Industry | 

was created by Congress to help farmers | delicacies put out by a rT ; 
Observing its 50th anniversary, the Bureau 
reminds that its service has been extended 
to cover a broad scope, including Federal 
meat inspection and administration of the 
Its scien- 
husbandry has 
brought livestock production to a more 


tion agreements have just been an- 
nounced. 


The manufacturer and distributor of — 
one line of cooking ware has agreed not 
to continue his statements that the use 
of aluminum cooking utensils causes can- 
cer or other grave maladies and that 


Sands of people are dying every day 
from cancer because they used aluminum 
No longer 
other dis- 
increasing among users of 
| pots and pans, and that doc- 
tors and hospitals are advising people 
—” aluminum because of its poisonous 
effect. 


Nor will wines, glace fruits and table 


_in which to cook their meals. 


be labeled with the names of French wines 

{and towns in order to slip the thought 
.to purchasers that these things are 
French products when they are not. Two 
firms selling canned shrimp, oysters and 
other sea foods will cease to advertise 
these products as if the distributor owned 
and controlled a fishing fleet or a pack- 
‘ing plant. 


Britain would no longer stand for | 15 miles. . kerk Also, the Federal Trade Com 
mission 
= Bagman men of the plains _ the other debtors as yet. “vague discussions” of Germany’s *o * ” | Rubber Exports Up has issued a formal complaint ‘against 
“tn our planning to lift industry to nor- That the President sees some con- | rearmament. He said that the only of the Defense of Competition OREIGN countries want American another “university extension”  corre- 


nection between “paying up” and 


way an agreement on disarmament 


mal prosperity, the farmer upholds our) 
efforts. And as we give the farmer a 
long sought equality, the city worker un- 
derstands and helps. All of us share 
in whatever good comes to the average 
man. We know that we all have a stake 
—a partnership in the Government of our 
country. 
Hindrances to Progress 

“Today. we have many means of know- 
ing each other—means that have sounded 
the doom of sectionalism. It is, I think, 
as I survey the picture from every angle, 
a simple fact that the chief hindrance to 
progress comes from three elements which, 
thank God, grow less in importance with 
the growth of a clearer understanding of 

‘ our purposes on he part of the over- z 
whelming majority. 

“These groups are those who seek to 
stir up political animosity or to build po- 
litical advantage by the distortion of 
facts; those who, by declining to follow 
the rules of the game, seek to gain an 
unfair advantage over those who live up 
to the rules; and those few who still, be- 
cause they have never been willing to 
take an interest in their fellow Ameri- 
cans, dwell inside of their own narrow 
spheres and still represent the selfishness 
of sectionalism which has no place in 
our national life. 

“Washington and Jefferson and Jackson 
and Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson sought and worked for 
@ consolidated Nation. You and I have 
it in our power to attain that great ideal. 


associations of companies crush- 

ing cotton seed have been called on 
the carpet by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on a charge of conspiring to hinder 
competition in the purchase of cottonseed 
in Southern States. They are the Na- 
tion Cottonseed Products Association, the 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers Association, 
and the Cklahoma Cottonseed Crushers 
Association. The three groups do a busi-, 
ness of about $200,000,000 a year. They are 
alleged to have built up price agreements 
“to the detriment of growers and sellers 
of seed.” 


tires, galoshes, rubber toys, and other SPOndence course on the grounds that it 

rubber products 47 per cent morethan they! Misrepresents the earnings likely to ac- 

did a year ago. This figure, the Leather- | Crue to its students and leads the pros- 
Rubber-Shoe Division of the Commerce | Pective pupil to believe that his name 
Department announces, represents the | had been submitted by the management 

advance in value of rubber goods exports | Of his place of employment, thus leading 
in the first third of 1934 over the first of | him to believe further that if he sub- 
1933. Rubber tires, inner tubes, and re- | Scribes for the course he stands a chance 
pair materials lead the list in increase of Of promotion. 
value, though rubber belting, hose, and | In addition, the Federal Trade Com- 
packing, and also the total of “miscel- | Mission charges that not only is the 
laneous” rubber products lead in increased | 8raduate of the course not a university 
percentage. The rising foreign demand, | ™an when he gets through, but that the 
however, affected all classes of rubber books and pamphlets do not comprise an 
_manufactures. of any university. 
| 


A Failure Retrieved 
AN OLD potash project in Nevada that Shiny New Building Houses 
Federal Microbe Hunters 


years ago was a curse to its backers 
is proving a blessing to waterfowl. Arte- 

HE Federal Government's fight against 

disease menaces is conducted from a 


sian wells sunk in the Nye County desert 

valley by the promoters have continued 

to flow, creating swampy areas and ponds 

used by birds for nesting, resting, and new office building equal in its accommoda- 

feeding. Now, ‘under executive order, the |tions to any of the other recently com- 

once arid valley has been transformed | pleted structures for the Federal agencies. 

into the Railroad Valley Migratory Bird) 4 gleaming marble and chroniur trim 
structure located on Constitution Avenue, 
facing the Lincoln Memorial and reflect- 
ing pool is now the home of the United 


Refuge, third largest of Federal bird 
sanctuaries. It is 18 miles long, 16 wide. 

States Public Health Service. It is the 
sole occupant of the building. 


disarmament was evident. He said: 
“* * * the American people are cer- 
tain to be swayed by the use which 
debtor countries make of their 


could be reached would be to in- 
clude Germany, and that meant to 
grant her some rearmament. 

M. Barthou answered the Britisher 


ASSASSINS. HAD JUST MISSED HIM 


Alphabetic 
x Groups 


PROGRESS DURING THE WEEK 
OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES 
OF RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


A Precedent Saved 
— of Arlington National Cemetery 
do not allow bronze tablets on graves, 
although it is all right to put bronze deco- 
rations in sunken panels on monuments 
or headstones. Because of this rule, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt vetoed a bill passed by 
Congress to permit a bronze tablet on the 
grave of Brig. Gen. Robert H. Dunlap, of 
the Marine Corps. 
Those Mail-order Tires 
R months the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has been taking testimony all 


INDEX of this ISSUE P 


nted to permit cumulating this index from week to week. 
umn Position follows colon.) 


“Strikes” 


4 4 —Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 

ministration. Dollar wheat 
comes back but brings no cheers be- 
cause it represents ravages of drought. 
Government starts buying cattle in large 
numbers to prevent starvation in dry 
districts. Sugar allotments made for 
Cuba and insular possessions. Proc- 
essing tax takes effect on sugar June 8. 
AAA warns southern farmers that they 
are heading for trouble as they disre- 
gard plea for big acreage cut. Assistant 
Secretary Tugwell says there may be a 
shift in adjustment policy as a result 
of drought and international situation. 


cc ivilian Conservation Corps. 
CC Plans made for operation of 
28 CCC camps this Summer in area 
under jurisdiction of Tennessee Valley 


—Wide World Photo 
Here is American Ambassador to Cuba, Jefferson. Caffery, a moment 
after gunmen had fired several shots at him. One shot felled a 


and “Picketing’ and Other 


We can do this by following the peaceful) soldier on guard. Mr. Caffery is entering his car, with police escort, Authority. Among projects to be com- | Agrice — millions for relief of. .363:1 oF ose labor dispute <x aie. 7 
methods prescribed under the broad and to attend church services. The would-be assassins escaped. pleted is the development of a park | Drought takes a hand in farm i 
resilient provisions of the Constitution of | around the new town site of Norris, MAP ..cccees eebewetecssseeseoepeuceseee : Law Enforcement 
the United States. available resources, whether such | with real irony. He argued against | Tenn. Alcoholic Beverages Criminals, rewards for capture .......... 356:3 
resources would be applied for the rearmament. He recalled Liquor horizon, FACA rulings ............ 356:1 | Mines: Mining: Minerals 
purpose of recovery as well as for hat Sir John had said when Ger- Federal Deposit Insurance ~ . | Diamond output drops ................06: 359:7 SEA 
reasonable payment on the debt | many withdrew from the confer- FDIC Crporation. Leo T. Crowley, Banking Money: Credit seed by National Defense 
and the purposes of peace are flowing in| OWed to the citizens of the United | ence. He quoted Reict budget fig- | Chairman, last week hailed the sixth |" congress and sent to White House...... 2a Gadies &. tection on arms time hospitality—Delightful 
the hearts of a united people.” States, or for purposes of unproduc- | ures to support his contention that | Month of the Corporation's existence | Foreign exchange rates 363:1 
3 tive nationalistic expenditure or | Germany was rearming. ee a — failure. Fourteen. | vieLeod bill to pay off depositors in closed National R Restaurants—A merican 
So Cowlicks Are Distinctive? of the FDIC, Chairman Crowley de- | gecurities Bakertes, blue eagle over 66:2 
. - ress to the conference quotes the clared, and their insured accounts, Issues registered with Federal Trade Blue Eagle, regulation for use of......... 366 :2. 
And Only Man CanGrow ’Em| “WITH HOPES DIMMED.”’— | Frenchman as referring to Sir John | numbering. 56,000,000, hold $15,700,000,- Commission during week listed...... Business and NRA—weekly survey ...... 366 :3 


dividing line between man and anthra- 
poids, according to Dr. T. D. Stewart, 


More than two years ago the 


of the conference, adjourned the 


as “already my friend” 


ican munitions makers to look over 
their wares, the “merchants of 


Administration. Granted $5,- 
476,000 to 10 States for use in drought 


Securities Exchange Act of 1934 finally 


people for education, occupation and 


Durable Goods Industries 


68:7 
| Post Office Dept. bidg. described, photo. .367:4 


She-TRAYMORE 


; But gos- | 000 of the Nation’s wealth. There was passed by Congress ............:+-05> 360:2 named to study unemployment ........: 66:1 
After all we're only human and if @| General Disarmament Conference sip in the halls at Geneva has it | ome dark spot, however. “Two small | Silver policy, millions in profit for food code effective June 
of met in high hopes of making the | that the words as really spoken were | State banks,” Mr. Crowley reported, ot 
the more com ’ Ww y en es a world safe for peace by disarma- “almost my friend.” Business 368 3 der NRA 3 7 
utions may yet prove cla ly business indicators...... 

It's an exclusive discovery by Smith- it against the Federal Deposit Insurance Parks: Monuments: Cemeteries 
sonian Institution, this finding that the| W opes dimmed, to use the “NOT FOR SALE.”—Hereafter, | Corporation.” Congress Mountain memerial for President proposed.359:1 : 
worse the cowlick, the farther away its! words of Page Pon Davis, head of when representatives of Bol Week in Senate and House...........+--- 364:1 | Sittad Gained 
possessor is from monkeys and apes. the American delegation. And on | Postal Service Z 

The cowlick has been found to be the| June 1, Arthur Henderson, president ivia and Paraguay step up to Amer- FERA Federal Emergency Relief. Education in rare - mail legislation, summary............ ‘4 | 


Smithsonian's physical 
Only man has a cowlick, he says. 


Apes, on the other hand, have a hair 
Humans 
If 


divergence center on the wrist. 
have this, also, but it is very slight. 


anthropologist. 


‘1 | Pots lant d fatal iosity... .361:7 
the apelike. ak to expected little from the Conference, President Roosevelt as- | $200,000; Virginia, $40,000; Tennessee, Foreign Relations ee ie Typhold, precautions for avoiding........ 361:5 es “ 
| gaits sumed power given to him by a re- | $35,000; Wyoming, $45,000; Kansas, $25,- | “Defaults” of War Debts, What They, || Dublic Utilities in t he “4 W TI M 
cent joint, resolution of House and | 990; North Carolina, $300,000; New | woreign debts, where burden of default Federal Trade Commission, public utility 
German withdrawal from the par- Mexi York investigation, affairs of Insull's Com- 
@) theL H ° Senate. In a proclamation that sets | Mexico, $98,128; New York, $4,700,000; | | fails... -.. : ined 369:5 
nine 1quor oriZon; ley, stalemated conversations as to a precedent for its type, Mr. Roose- Virginia, $50,000, and Georgia, $7,113. Tide Of World Affairs ..........ccceceess 360:2| monwealth Edison v ie Pee S| Center of all boardwalk 
Ings _ ted to rearm, and swelling budgets | that the banning of the sale of arms | Surplus Relief Cor- | Cartoons and editorial comment on ad- 
_ for national defense throughout the to the two ‘ — poration. Bids, to be opened | _ ministrative policies eassassrsscn sess s¢s = Tariff | nating of Atlantic City’s 
| ld have put a damper on an warring South American nd | citizens’ Information Service ............ ‘I Cocoanut oll, President asks Congress to 
Mr. Choate Wants Pr Lo wor a p amper on any | countries would be in the i t ’ ted on purchasing and | Current comment on national affairs..... Sue) | * coecaete Guar on 359:1 4 - 
LOW"! prospects for real disarmament. n the interest | processing hogs into smoked pork for | Lawrence, David. “Responsible Govern- rani bi debated in Senate, transcript. 368-1. pleasant facilities are best 
of peace. Therefore, he admonished nt” 370:1 
ered—What Is Brandy — Nevertheless, at least two delega- the needy unemployed. Bids opened | enjoyed at this famous hos- 
all citizens of the United States to | J 2 in ttl d cal Personal Side of Washing joy 
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the labels on this rechristened bootleg . 
liquor should be made more distinctive. | 
The FACA itself proposed that the labels | 
bear the legend “Purchased from the | 


: heets, E. W.. Director of Emergency Bureau of Territories and Island Posses- 
United States Government after seizure.”' ment stands for in the way of an the Republic of Cuba, being ani- Drought Relief, biog. note, photo. . ..263:3 9:3 
ere . this seized liquor may make arms policy. This policy hinges | ™ated by the desire to fortify the HOLC—Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- EE lennon «ibe Philippines and Cuba...... 355 :2 ATLANTIC CITY 
see they them-| spout further disarmanrent, even to relations pf friendship between the ration, Speeded up mort- | Uncle Sam's News | Trade Practices Walter J. Buzby, Ine. 
emical teat | the extent of scrapping part of two countries ....” begins the pre- | gage refunding. In the week ended May | What | Stipulation agreements announced by 
standard. : ieee oneal, growing navy, if the other powers amble to a treaty signed at Wash- | 18. closed 14,367 loans involving $47,598,- | readers of United States News ........ Federal Trade Commission............-; 360:7 


Surplus of Grapes 


While the FACA wrestled with labeling | 
questions, the Treasury settled a liquor | 


tax question in a manner calculated to 


aid vineyardists who had had a surplus | 


of grapes. 


Farmers who possess home- 


delegates until June 6, that they 
might find the road to practical de- 
cision after reflection on the “ex- 
treme gravity” of the situation. Sir 
John Simon, British Foreign Secre- 


formulas designed to inject a little 
additional strength into the lan- 
guishing subject of disarmament. 
Norman H. Davis, declaring “We 
have no new cures to offer,” restated 
the things the American Govern- 


will do likewise; curtailment of arms 
of offense, a non-aggression and 
consultation pact, and control of the 
production and traffic in “engines 
of death.” 

But Mr. Davis curbed his state- 


death” are under compulsion to 
Shake their heads and say “not for 
sale—to you.” 

On May 28, the eve of the reopen- 
ing of the General Disarmament 


refuse to sell arms to the belliger- 
ents under heavy penalty of fine 
and imprisonment. 
¢ 
FORTIFYING RELATIONS.—‘‘The 
United States of America and 


ington on May 29. Within 10 min- 
utes on May-31, the United States 
Senate had recorded its approval of 
the document. With such dispatch 
had the upper branch of Congress 
acted, that reconsideration of the 
treaty was asked that the sole vo- 


relief during June. Ruled that assist- 
ants to county agents may be employed 
with emergency relief funds to devote 
their entire time to rural rehabilitation 
phases of the relief program. Relief 


purchased in the drought-stricken areas, 
Let contracts to buy 16,000,000 pounds 
of grass seed to be used in FERA Work 
Division projects for the planting of 
playgrounds, airports, public golf 
courses, school grounds, and highway 
shoulders. 


450. By the next week the weekly total 
had jumped to 14,476 loans involving 
$50,573,478. While it pushes its mort- 
gage refinancing, the HOLC is striving 
also to set up Federal building and loan 
associations to finance new construction 
and to finance directly repairs on homés 


am ments 


Food: Food Products 


Milk, growth in use 
Rhubarb, place in diet 


Personnel 

Durbin, William W., Register of Treas- 
ury of U. 8., biog. note, photo 

Jackson, Joseph R., Asst. to Atty. Gen., 

Landis, James M., Federal Trade Com- 


Riefier, Winfield W., Chairman, Central 


Government Finance 
U. S. Treasury statements 


Labor 


Bloody trail of strikes 
Strike charts 


Cream, larger use as promoter of health.. = ‘6 | 


362 :2 
362:5 


missioner, biography, photograph... .364:2 | 
Statistical Board, biog. note, photo. .362:6 


368 :2 
Where Our Government Money Goes....369:7 


Evening schools, double enrollment in... .364:5 | President 


| Gettysburg address, 
Story of the President's Week 


Public Health 


Revenue collector removed, charge of so- 


| Tennessee Valley Authority — 
Morgan, Arthur E. Chrm., TVA, “Ruin- 


tries”’ 


'Territories and Possessions 


ous Effects of Selfishness in Our — 
69 


DENNIS 


ou re right 


telry. Rates that appeal. 


HOTEL 


Do You Like 


Strike rumblings grow heavier, peace for- 
mula sought 3 


ment with traditional American res- 
ervations. 
“The United States will not, how- 


made natural wines, not exceeding 14: 
per cent in alcoholic content, produced | 
from salvaged grapes of last year’s crop , 


will be permitted to pay the internal rev- 


56:3 


cal opponent could state his views. 
Thus, in ten minutes the Sneate, 
Spurred on by the White House and 


ments and the rest will receive his 


Labor Board. Deci- 


enue tax of 10 cents per gallon on such | 


Wine and dispose of 
channels. 


Vineyardists Benefit 


it through legal | 


Vineyardists in many sections of the. 
country will benefit by the decision, and | 
the Government also will gain in reve- | 


nues, 


the Treasury believes. 


market conditions. 


Grape | 
growers in many of the principal produc- 
ing areas were unable to dispose of a con-| 
Siderable portion of their crops last sea- 
son because of unfavorable weather and 
Facing losses, large | 


numbers salvaged some of their crops, | 


veased their own grapes and accumulated | NEW INSULAR DIVISION.—Now | cut in operations of textile industry f ‘ : . ' 
wine stocks. The decision is intended to | by the Russians. that the Philippines and Cuba | brings repercussions in labor circles. RFC—Peconstruction Finance Corpo- | 22nd and M Streets NAW. 
bring early relief to farmers of this class.| But, in addition, the Commissar | have had some “new deal” treat- | Rumors revive that General Johnson is ration. For the second con- 8 Washington, D. C. i 
About FACA Empioyes : suggested a radical change in the pent at the hands of Congress and | © Step out. He shows no sign of quitting, | secutive week remained in the financial 4 Please send me The United States News for seventeen r) 
FACA employes, numbering about 100,, theme and purpose of the confer- | the Administration, Puerto Rico | hOWever. Second report of Darrow Re- | doldrums. Compared with the activity | weeks 
have been recruited without regard to po- | ence. Instead of attempting to “ex- | seems rightfull | the | 
litical affiliation, according to Director! tend and perfect Pune ve 8 Pigntiul'y to deserve some at- | squabble. Independent survey shows | Winter and early Spring weeks, its work ! A dollar is enclosed. : 
Joseph H. Choate, J: : i opel perfec measures for | tention, too. At any rate, the Presi- | ground for small industry complaint. last week was almost negligible. Six | 
Oe | : re : ening of security,” he said | ident remembered this insular pos- months ago It would disburse as much L NAME 
(Dem.), New York, introduced a bill to! t should become a more or less per- session in an executive order on PW AWPublic Works Administration. | as $50,000,000 a week. Last week it paid A (Cenk 6062486046 
place FACA employes under civil service,| ™@¢Mt conference sitting “for the | May 29. He created a new Division Completed and sent out to ap- | Out less than $9,000,000. | 
He criticized appointments and described, Prevention of war and its terrible | of Territories and Insular Posses- | Plicants the last of the contracts cover- 
FACA regulation as “silly and ridiculous.” COSequences. sions in the Department of the In- | jn FWA allotments and loans to public | GF} G~-Sell Erosion Service. Watershed — i 
he said, “inefficiency has resulted terior, and ordered the functions of private corpora-. of the East Fork of Cadron i 
has increased, liquor is not cheap Norman Davis tried to steer | Puerto Rico transferred to that at P—6 
and is far from wholesome.” ‘ around the old German-French | new divisi | returned by applicants. Administrator | new soil erosion demonstration project | 
sion. Ickés has signed 1,700 of these agree- | to comprise approximately 100,000 acres. iL weeeeweweewewewewsweseqeewwew#suweuweese es @ d 
/ 


ever, participate in European politi- 
cal negotiations and settlements and 
will not make any commitment 
whatever to use its armed forces for 
the settlement of any dispute any- 
where.” 

The Russians were more sensa- 
tional in their remedies. M. Litvi- 
noff, Commissar of Foreign Affairs, 
expert of many conferences, and 
negotiator of Amcrican recognition, 
went before the assembled dele- 
gates and called for abolition of all 
arms—a position enunciated before 


State Department, removed a 
“sword of Damocles” which has been 
dangling above the Island in the 
form of American intervention for 
the last thirty-one years. The 
treaty nullified the Platt Amend- 


ment under which the United States | 


retained since 1903 the right, under 
treaty, to resort to armed interven- 
tion in Cuba when it felt the situa- 
tion called for it. | 


if 


sion of Federal judge denying 
injunction in labor case complicates 
problems of existing Labor Board. Wag- 
ner bill reported for passage would. cre- 
ate new national industrial adjustment 
board to take the place of NLB. It is 
opposed by employers. Wave of strikes 
threatens to take in major industries. 


NR ANational Recovery Administra- 

tion. No signs of predicted 
“crack-up” of NRA. Genera! tightening 
process starts, however, with removal 
of seven service industrigs from trade 
hpyactice pruvisions of codes. Planned 


Signature as soon as they have been 
examined to determine action on 
changes requested by applicants. 

Total of 1,300 projects financed under 
PWA funds reach stage either of com- 
pletion, co.struction, or advertisement 
for construction contract. Named a 
board of engineers to supervise con- 
struction of $18,000,000 St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis sewage works. Move taken to end 
local controversies and force immediate 
cénstruction. Signed contract for a loan 
of $210,000 to Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Railroad Company to finance construc- 
tion of 100 new freight cars. 


The United 
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FOOD..-HEALTH 


Growth in Use 
Of Milk: Where 
More Is Needed 


40 Gallons the Average 
Annual Consumption Per 
Person: A Survey to Lo- 

cate Under-consumption 


[HE average person’in the United States 

drinks 40 gallons of milk. east 18 pounds 
of butter, 4.4 pounds of cheese, and 2.4 
gallons of ice cream each year. During. 
the last 10 vears the per capita consump- 
tion of fluid milk has increased about i0 
per cent and now averages about 88 of 
@ pint daily of each person in this coun- 
trv. 

These figures on consumption of dairy 
products, taken from Agricultural Depart- 
ment data. show that there is a large 
variation in the amount of such products | 
consumed in different parts of the coun- 
trv. 

Regional Variations 

In New York State and New England, 
the average is about .98 of a pint while in | 
the South Atlantic States the average ts | 
only about .65 pint of milk per person. 

To bring to light these areas of under- | 
consumption of milk and direct the aften- | 
tion of the nation to the value of milk 
products, the Consumers’ Counsel of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration | 
is now conducting a national milk survey | 
in 63 cities. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt makes this | 
comment on the survey in an article puo- | 
lished in the special national milk survey 
number of Consumers’ Guide: 

“If this survey will bring to light oe 
extent of under-consumption of milk by 
school and pre-school children and the | 
wide difference between the price paid | 
farmers and the price paid by consumers. 
we should get an aroused public opinion ' 
to do something about the milk problerm | 
which will be beneficial not only to the 
children but to the farmers. 

Reduction of Prices 

“I would like to see a scaling down Ol | 
prices to consumers and a better return io | 
farmers for their milk. I would like to. 
see a real interest aroused in the food. 
value of milk and milk products. 

“If the women of the country will make 
the milk problem their special charge a 
great deal can be accomplished in this 
direction.” 

Trends in consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts have fluctuatea. The Department's 
figures show that the annual consumption 
of butter during the first part of the cen- | 
tuiy declined from almost 20 pounds per 
person to less than 15 pounds in 1919. 
Since then it has risen nearly 20 per cent 
until now the average person consumc: 
about four-fifths of an ounce a day or 18 
pounds per vear. 

Te: exita consumption of butter in 
several foreign countries exceeds that in | 
the United States: Canadians and Aus- | 
tralians consume more than 29 pounds a 
vear, New Zealanders 34.1 pounds, while 
the consumption in Finland. Sweden, and | 
Germany is likewise ahead of that in the 
United States. 

Cheese Consumption 

Tne Swiss people. are the greatest con- 
summers of cheese, They eat about 16 
pounds per person a year as compared 
with 14 pounds in Holland, 10 pounds in 
England, Germany. and France, and only 
4.4 in the United States. However, cheese 
consumption in this country has increased 
more than 30 per cent during the last 10 
years. 

Ice cream is an American dish. The 
Aimerican consumption is considerably in 
excess of that of any other country. 

Although dairy products’ constitute 
about 45 per cent of the average diet by 
weight, health authorities agree that tur- 
ther increases in use of milk could be 
profitably made. 


Art of Relaxation: 


Why We Can't Let Go 


We Become Tired Without Be-- 


ing Aware. Says Expert 


OU musi relax.” 

That is the edict of Dr. Edmund Ja- 
cobson who, for the last quarter century 
has been studying in his laboratory in the 
University of Chicago just what happens 
to a generation which has been on its toes 
so long that it just can't let down. Stop- 
ping in Washington he paused long, 
enough to comment on what happens to 
people in public office if they don't follow | 
this advice. 

President Roosevelt. he declared to be “a. 
comparatively relaxed man.” as an ex- 
planation of the way he bears the strain | 
of office. Most people in high positions. 
he explains. are quite different in that re- 
spect. 

“People coming into public life.” says 
the doctor who himself can induce such. 
relaxtion as to produce sleep at will in 
a little over twe minutes. soon become 
aware of their responsibilities. In the 
almost constant succession of these re- 
sponsibilities they become so engrossed 
that they neglect the sensations of fatigue 
in themselves. They become tired with- 
out knowing it.” 

Relieving Muscles 


And, for that matter, with his careful 
Studies aided by the use of delicate elec- 
trical instruments which “feel” the mus- 
cles, he has learned that few people com- 
pletely relax and to this fact he directly 
attributes many of the common ailments. 
He has also established simple principles 
by which the “negative art” or completely 
relieving muscular tensions can be ac- 
quired. 

It is the lips and byes that stop working 
last and sometimes they go on “far into 
‘he nighi” even when the rest of the body 
to all appearances is fast asleep. the 
doctor avers. 

Another sad piece of news Dr. Jacobson 
announced was the fact that playing bil- 
liards or golf or bridge. while they might 
be distraction, were frequently any.hing 
but relaxation. The doctor is the author 
of several books on the subject. 


Place of Rhubarb in Diet: 
High Nutritive Qualities 


HUBARB, says the Home Economics 
Department of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, makes a valuable addi- 
tion to the menu because it has a high 
acid content, is rich in many valuable | 
minerals and contains a small amount of 
Vitamin C. 
The fresh plant may be used in pud- 
dings. gelatin desserts. pies, beverages, 
sauces and in frozen desserts. 


The Personal 


Of Washington 


The Great Strawberry Failure—A Lady Cryptogrammar 
—Bathtubs and Bandits Visit the Capitol 


\ R. BEATTIE'S strawberries didn't 
orow up. Extra special straw- 
berries they were, too, but the incle- 
ment weather gave them cold feet in 
spite of the Government’s blessing. 
and W. R. Beattie, horticulturist of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Divi- 
sion of Fruits and Vegetable Crops 
and Diseases of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, has had 
quite a little kidding as a result. 
e 
HE BEATTIE difficulties began 
when Miss Ruth Van Deman of 
the Bureau of Home Economics, ar- 
riving at a local radio station to 
speak on the Farm and Home pro- 
gram, brought with her a home- 
made cherry pie. Eagerly her »als 
of the air, including Mr. Beattie and 
Morse Salsbury. radio director of the 
Department. fell upon that pie and 
lapped the platter ciean. Whereupon 
Mr. Beattie promised that on a cer- 
tain date last week he would glad- 
den the heart and environs of the 
radio group with a _ strawberry 
shortcake of such proportions and 
palatability as no human tooth had 
ever known before. 
(AME the date. Came the radio 
“ group. licking their lips. Came 
no Mr. Beattie and no shortcake. 
Came instead a message saying the 
cake hadn't rizen because the straw- 
berries hadn't ditto. So the Gov- 
ernment controls the crops, eh? 


LocaL downpours, too, have rather | 


discouraged local amateur gar- 
deners. Among those who dig 
around the yard are Secretary of the 


"Interior and Public Works Adminis- 


trator Harold L. Ickes, who once in- 
vented a dahlia: and Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, who 
once devised a new type of corn. 

((ONGRESS watches the District of 

“ Columbia as if the District were 

still in kindergarten. Repeal finally 
got here by Congressional decree and 
now, likewise by Congressional de- 
cree, the District is permitted to 
have boxing matches. Among the 
spectators at the first fight last week 
were Senators Carter Glass and 
David I. Walsh and Admiral Cary 
T. Grayson. They saw Lew Feld- 
man lick Ernie Rainer. 

#2? 


PRESERVED by the District in case 

a horse should come by some 
day. that iron watering trough 
makes no hit with the steed on 
which the 
mounted. The fiery charger has his 
back turned toward it. 


ITTLE Mrs. Elizabeth Smith 
Friedman, who as cryptogram 
analyst of the Coast Guard Service 
could tell practically at a glance that 
“*"35&hj" meant “S. S. Blankety- 
blank landing 10.000 cases of cognac 
tonight at Boston,” says she is as 
busy with cryptic messages now as 
in the rum-running days. Dope 
smuggling is the reason. It wasn’t 
cross-word puzzles that started Mrs. 
Friedman on her career as one of the 
world’s experts in untangling scram- 
bled secret codes. 
to find out whether Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare's plays. He didn’t. she 
says—“‘the ‘Bacon. cryptogram’ 
doesn't’ hold up under scientific 


. analysis.” 


x* 
AND where do you think the 
~™ bandits are moving now? To 
Washington—of all places! With 
several bandit outbreaks last week. 
the local constabulary is aroused 


statue of Kosciusko is- 


It was the desire . 


about a galaxy of seven notorieties . 


two of them women. in the same 
gang. Seems as if there should be 
a code covering the situation, some- 
thing on unfair competition or an 
agreement for ploughing them 
under. 
INK sinks and rathe baths—that 
is, baths the color of the rathe 
primrose, not to mention the gay 
geranium and the bonnie bluebell 
--have during the past few days 
filled the town with aureoles and 
awe. ’Tis the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Plumb- 
ers. who brought their sinks and 
bath tubs with ‘em. Today when 
you believe you're chasing rain 
bows, you’re probably really chasing 
one of these modern, slant-cornered 
bathroom fixtures. A glance at some 
of the big, bright beautiful baths 
would convince you that it’s no use 
singing in them; you'd never be 
heard. 
\\ ASHINGTONIANS who attended 
That Party at the White House 
ten days ago are still asking one 
another: “What DO you suppose 
Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth. 
Mrs. Anna Doll and Elliot Roosevelt 
were talking about so vigorously. 
over in the corner of the Green 
Room?” 
* 
A LL of them eating salads, as if it 
~“ were a Blue Eagle fiat or some- 
thing. 
Kansas at one table; at others, 
former Governor Walter J. Kohler 
of Wisconsin; Representative Vir- 
ginia Jenckes of Indiana, with her 
daughter, Miss Virginia Jenckes and 
Attorney Miss Dorothy Frooks of 
New York. Escaping the evening 
heat in an air-cooled restaurant. 
Atty. Froolts is here to try to get 


$100.000 from the Government to 


= 


Senator Arthur Capper of : 


| 


build a Community House in her 
home town, Peekskill. 


PEEKSKILL and throughout 
Westchester County, which is 
the richest county in the world,” 
Miss Frooks pointed out, “the very 
rich—suffering from the depres- 
sion—are closing their houses and 
moving to New York hotels, leaving 
the very poor without work as gar- 
deners and maids and reducing 
them to the point of starvation.” 
Miss Frooks, who seven 
medals as a Chief Yeoman in the 
War, tried cases or acted as associ- 
ate counsel in four States, Puerto 
Rico, Alaska, the United States Su- 
preme Court, Santo Domingo and 
England, and successfully defended 
three women charged with murder. 


was prime mover behind the bill 
just passed by the New York Legis- 
lature to create the “Poor Man’s 
Court.” 


x~ 
[NTERESTING people, the taxicab 
drivers of Washington—several 
of them women. The average taxi 
is a private car on which the owner 
has painted “Taxi” and fare rates, 
in which he has installed a yowling 
radio and a breezy electric fan, and 
with which he takes the passenger 
a long distance for 20 cents. Little 
Jane Michener says she is earning 
enough as cabby to continue her 
studies at a local. university. 
William H. Jones, another cabby. 
has been chosen as delegate to the 
Indiana Democratic State Conven- 

tion at Indianapolis. 
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Tested Preeautions 


For Avoiding T yphoid 


Vacation Tourist Urged to Be 
Vaccinated Against It 


VACCINATION against typhoid fever is | 
advised by State health officials as one | 


of the essential precautions which should 
be taken by all prospective vacationists 
who plan to be in areas where they may 
run the risk of the disease. 

Typhoid is contracted by way of the 
mouth through water, milk, or other food 
contaminated by typhoid germs, Under 
present conditions, health officials point 
out, milk is much more likely to be a 
source of the disease than water. 

Dr. Frank J. Jirka. Illinois Health Di- 
rector, says the risk of typhoid fever in- 
fection is greatest between June and 
October. Children between 10 and 20 
vears of age are much more liable to get 
typhoid than older or 
After 30 the chances of getting the disease 


are remote, but it is much more serious to | 


older people who do get it. 


Dr. Jirka suggests that those who fish 
and swim in streams and pools which may 
be infected with typhoid should be vacci- 
nated. 

“A good practice for tourists,” he notes. 
“is to take water and milk supplies with 
them, Only pasteurized milk should be 
boueht. 
nearly always safe.” 


younger people. | 


Water from public supplies is. 


~The Female More Deadly, 
Even Among Mosquitoes 


The female of the malarial mosquito, 
as well as the other types of mosquitoes, 
does all the damage. Males die early and 
do not bite, but the females are blood- 
| suckers and may live as long as three 
months. 

Professor Robert.Matheson of the New 
York State College of Agriculture notes 
these facts. 

“In larger cities,” says Professor Mathe- 
, son, “especially those along the seaboard, 
mosquito control is more difficult because 


Poisonous Plants 
And Fatal Curiosity 


‘Peril of Tasting Berries and 


of extensive salt marshes where certain |! 


mosquitoes breed 
and from 
‘ tances. 
“In inland areas, control methods are 
/usually limited to drainage, filling, and 
diling ponds. pools. and marshes where 
the pests breed. It is too late to start 
drainage this year. but standing and stag- 
nant water should be oiled once every 
three weeks from now until the end of the 
Summer.” 


Which they migrate long dis- 


Wild Plants as a Source 
Of Excellent Green Food 


Many wild plants make excellent greens. 
In addition to dandelion greens, in com- 


/'mon use Over many parts of the country, | 


Government nutritionists suggest that 
satisfactory greens may be obtained from 
the following wild- plants: Pokeweed, 
lambs quarter, wild mustard. and horse- 
radish. In some districts alfalfa shoots 
have been used for greens. 


in enormous numbers | 


chances are taken. he adds. 


Roots That Grow Wild 


4 VERY year reports reach public health: 

Officials ci pcople who have been 
made severely ill by eating wild berries, 
roots, and mushrooms which are poie 
sonous. 


Dr. E. M. Gress. chief botanist of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, 
declares that hikers and_ picknickers 
should follow this rule: “Never eat any: 
part of a wild plant without knowing with’ 
absolute certainty that it is not poi- 
sonous.” 


Recently a letter enclosing several roots 
was received by Dr. Gress from a physi- 
cian in the western part of Pennsylvania, 
who explained that a man in the come 
munity had eaten some of the roots, suf- 
fered from severe convulsions, and died 
within about three hours. Dr. Gress iden- 
tified the roots as those of water heme 
lock, one of the most deadly poisonous 
plants in Pennsylvania. 


“A piece of the root of water hemlock 
as large as a Walnut will kill a cow,” Dr. 
Gress asserts, “and a piece of the deadly 
amanita (a white mushroom) as large as 
a pea will kill a man.” 


It is not because of hunger that such- 


It seems to 
be curiosity that prompts the eating of 


‘these poisonous wild plants. 


— 


better man you 


RIDING THE SUPREMELY COMFORTABLE TRAINS 
OF CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


N THE contest of wits which is modern business, 


you are allowed no handicap for loss of sleep 


THE SPORTSMAN - 


The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 


—for seedy appearance—for wilted 


spirits. The people you meet at the 


end of your railroad trip are primed 


and ready for you. How 
do you feel? Clear- 


headed-- well-groomed 


* 


and Ohio. 


Ee. 


on your toes? You do if you ride on Chesapeake 


Genuine air-conditioning is not the 


only reason. You are surrounded by 


such comfort, good cheer, good taste, 


good food, good service .. . you enjoy 


4 4 
The ticket agent of any vatlroad can route you on the Chesapeake and Ohio. INSIST UPON IT! 
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such restful sleep... 
that it’s bound to make 


a better man of you. 
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Strikes’ and *Picketing’; 
Other Labor Terms . . . 


New Outbreaks of Trouble Between Em- 
ployers and Workers Involve ‘Majority 
Rule’ and Other Basic Issues 


. new outbreak of strikes is re- 
sulting in the bombardment of the 
country with a whole assortment of 
bewildering terms. . There is talk of 
“general strikes,” “majority rule, ot 
“proportional representation.” of 2 juris- 
dictional disputes,” and of “picketing 

These and other expressions may be- 
come more common as the Federal 
Government seeks to extend its powers 
over the relations of employers and 
workers. They are tied up with the 
efforts to avoid strikes and with the 
developments that accompany strikes. 

Thus, it is something very new in 
the labor world to be hearing of em- 
ploye elections. They are a result of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act 
and its Section 7a which provides that 
workers shall have the right to or- 
ganize and to bargain with representa- 


-- tives of their own choosing, free from 


restraint or coercion on the part of 
employers. 
Mr. Greert’s Idea 


That raises the question: Who are 
the representatives’ of labor's own 
choosing? How can they be deter- 
mined? The law did not say. So 
William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, came for- 
ward with the idea that the men 
should vote and decide who was to 
represent them, witA the vote to be 
held under Government auspices. 

But again a question rose: If a 
majority of the men decide that they 
want a particular group of represen- 
tatives, must all of the men be bound 
by the result of the election? The 
National Labor Board as now consti- 
tuted thinks that the majority should 
rule. Just as in a political election, 
a majority decision is binding on all 
voters, so would a majority decision 
in a labor election bind all of the 
workers. 

Some Other Ideas 


That is not the idea of General 
Johnson, however, or of Mr. Richberg, 
‘general counsel of NRA, or even of 
President Roosevelt, judging by his 
settlement of the threatened automo- 
bile strike. 

Their idea is that if a majority of 
the workers in an election decide on 
a certain group of representatives then 
they can have a majority of the group 
that does the bargaining. But the mi- 
nority also is to have representation. 
Thus there might be majority repre- 
sentatives and minority representa- 
tives. This is the “proportional repre- 
sentation” that has been applied in the 
automobile industry, and it represents 
a principle that raises many a new 
problem. 


One of these is whether when the 


majority of employes have representa- 
tives and a minority have representa- 
tives, is the agreement that may be 
reached with employers to be binding 
on all workers in the plant, or will 
there be two or more agreements ap- 
plying to the various groups of em- 
ployes depending on what proportion 
they are of the total. 

The majority rule and proportional 


Information. 
Service for 
Citizens 

—WHICH of the States or Terri- 


* tories of the Uinted States pro- 
duces the most gold? 


A.—California ranked first in 


duction of gold in 1932. Figures from 
the Bureau of the Mint show South 
Dakota second and Alaska third. 

Q.—V’here is Grand Teton National 
Park? When was it established? 

A.—In Wyoming. The northern ex- 
tremity of the park is about : miles 
south of the southern boundary of 
Yellowstone National Park. The park 
was established by President Coolidge 
on Feb. 26, 1929. 


Q.—Does a foreigner who wants to 
become naturalized in the United 
States have to speak the English lan- 
guage? 

A—yYes. Ability to speak kLnglish 
is one of the requirements for natural- 
ization. 

+ + 


Q.—Are checks drawn by municipal 
Officials against funds deposited to the 
credit of a municipal liquor store sub- 
ject to the tax on bank checks? 

A.—The Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue has ruled that “a municipality, in 
operating a municipal liquor store, is 
not engaged in the exercise of an es- 
sential governmental function; that 
checks drawn by municipal officers 
against funds on deposit to the credit 
of a municipal liquor store are not 
drawn against public funds ‘in con- 
nection with the exercise of an essen- 
tial governmental function,’ within the 
purview of the regulations; and that 
such checks are subject to tax.” 

+ + 


Q.—What department of the Gov- 
ernment has charge of the improve- 
ment of harbors of the United States? 

A.—The War Department is charged 
by law with the planning and improve- 
ment of our harbors and navigable 
channels, and, jointly with the Ship- 
ping Board, is required to undertake 
investigations of ports and terminals, 
and of the territory tributary to ports, 
and to advise with communities re- 
garding the appropriate location and 
plan of construction of wharves, piers, 
and water terminals; to investigate the 
practicability and advantages of har- 
bor, river, and port improvements, and 
to investigate any other matters that 
may tend to promote and encourage 
the use by vessels of ports adequate to 
care for the freight which would nat- 
urally pass through such ports. 

+ + 


Q.—Is it true that in some States 
one-fourth of the population is on re- 
lief? 

A.—Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration statistics show that in 
Florida, South Carolina, and West Vir- 
ginia about a quarter of the population 
was On unemployment relief last 
Winter. 


representation issue is immediate and 
vital in many important situations. 

Then there are the %ther terms fre- 
quently heard in labor disputes. 

People often read of “jurisdictional 
disputes.” These disputes are among 
the different unions and not between 
the unions and. ithe employers. Most 
frequently they arise in the building 
trades. 

Thus the carpenters union may in- 
Sist that its members should connect 
the radiators in a building, while the 
steamfitters union may claim that 
same right. If they cannot reach an 
agreement a strike may be called that 
would take away from work all of the 
carpenters and all of the steamfitters, 
tying up the entire job. That is a 
typical jurisdictional dispute. Any 
number of conflicts arise because one 
craft union thinks that it should have 
the work that another craft union is 
doing. Their differences result in a 
general tie-up of the job as a rule. 

Also “Picketing” 

When strikes occur there usually is 
‘picketing.” This means that the 
strikers and their allies use their in- 
fluence to keep other workers from 
taking over the jobs. Or “picketing” 
may involve a simple effort on the 
part of a union to inform the public 
that a concern is “unfair to organized 
labor.” 

Picketing can be peaceful or it can 
be violent. When peaceful it may take 
the form of argument or even the form 
merely of parading up and down in 
front of an “unfair” employer’s place 
of business with a sign calling at- 
tention to the grievance. 

When violent it can take the form 
of open warfare such as that seen re- 
cently in Toledo, and Minneapolis and 
on the Pacific coast. Pickets there 
used stones and clubs and even guns 
to keep workers away from the plants 
involved and they fought the police 
and even the militia. 

Picketing is the weapon used by or- 
ganized labor to fight its strike bat- 
tles. The right to picket, if done peace-~ 
fully, has been upheld by the courts. 


And General Strikes 


As an outgrowth of individual strikes 
there may be a “general strike” such 
as that talked of for some cities. 

The general strike is the broadest 
and most intensive means available to 
workers to force acceptance of their 
terms. It involves the cooperation of 
a wide number of unions to go on 
strike simultaneously. 

Thus, in the Toledo situation, a par- 
ticular group of workers was involved 
in the strike at the automobile acces- 
sory plants. But all organized labor 
in the town was interested in the bat- 
tle, and there was pressure to call out 
all of the union workers. This would 
mean that street car employes, or car- 
penters, or typesetters, who might have 
no connection with the striking auto 
workers, would go out in an effort to 
bring pressure to bear on the employers 
to settle the one strike. 

The general strike is a weapon otf 
great power in countries of Europe. 
There the workers of an entire nation 
may be called out, as was the case in 
England several years ago. 


Editor’s Note—Letters are se- 
lected on the basis of marimum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should be 
so marked. 


Need of Planned 


World Trade 
Sir: 

Your editorial of May 21 issue rela- 
tive to necessity of a planned World 
Trade has been thoroughly enjoyed by 
the writer and is the only business- 
like suggestion that has come out of 
Washington the past year dealing with 
this subject. 

No doubt 1 am influenced to a great 
extent because your suggestions tie in 
so closely to those made by me in & 
letter addressed to President Roosevelt 
in April, 1933, and partially in a letter 
addressed to Secretary Arthur Hyde 
in May, 1932. 

The reply of Secretary Hyde is par- 
ticularly interesting. in viewing events 
that have transpired in the United 
States since he wrote it. I am no 
writer—merely a_ retired wholesale 
fruit produce man—with an experience 
in San Francisco covering 39 years’ ac- 
tively distributing and actually meet- 
ing the same problems locally as now 
confronts the Nation. Your editorial 
covers the points so closely that I made 
in my letter to the President in May 
or April, 1933, that the perusal might 
interest you—cr at least amuse— 

If the Administration keep such 
communications. the originals are on 
file in Washington or more probably 
were filed in the waste basket. 

Your editorial seems to me so near 
the solution that it would please me 
to have you compare the. ideas with 
mine. 

EDWARD H. WHITE. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

x*** 
Would Set High Aim 
Sir: 

In your editorial of May 21 you state 
“We cannot make progress by aiming 
at perfection,” and “Our goal is not 
Utopia.” I think I understand your 
point of view, but I disagree with you 
in that Utopia should be our goal, and 
our aim, perfection. It is true this 
may never be ‘attained on this earth, 
yet, if our aim is not high, our ideal 
will be lower. There are many steps 
to be taken before reaching that goal, 


» it is true, but I believe we should not 


lose sight of that goal. 

Another statement you make recalls 
the preaching of a pastor in Sioux 
City some 40 odd years ago. You state 
“Rather must governments try to do 
that which is the maximum good for 
the maximum number.” The minister 
added a qualifying clause that caps 
the phrase, while it is implied in the 
foregoing, it brings out more clearly 
the implication, “With the least harm 
to anyone.” \ 

I am very much interested in your 
editorial and in the items appearing 
in the News. It seems that things are 
overly stressed and some of the sim- 
ple, fundamental underlying principles 
are lost sight of. We in the West 
fully appreciate that we are the foun- 
dation upon which prosperity is built 
and have been carrying a lot of in- 
flated values and speculative orgies 


“THE YEAS AND 


Letters of Comment by Readers of the United States News 
Upon Various Topics of the Day 


that have Gisintegrated and weakened 
the foundation, which is agriculture. 
In an article in a cooperative paper, 
the following quotation from Dr. Fred- 
erick C. Howe of the A. A. A Con- 
sumers Council appears “If your groc- 
ery bill is $15 a week, one dollar goes 
to the farmer who produced the food 


-involyed.” 


Would it not seem that 1/15 from 
producer to ultimate consumer is de- 
cidedly excessive? We all realize there 
is lack of employment, but the dis- 
parity between $1 and $15, due to lax 
management or super service is far too 
great and the solution lies in simplify- 
ing distribution from producer to con- 
sumer and eliminating much super 
service. 


Another thing you intimate in your 
editorial, with which I heartily agree, 
is that we must become a member of 
the family of the world of nations and 
not have a high tariff fence to en- 
gender resentment in our neighbors, 
but must work to the ultimate goal of 
the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber of all who live upon this round 
earth. 

Extending a wish for your success, 
with the hope that some day we will 
live to see prosperity, not around the 
corner, but on this side of the corner. 


C. P. DAVIS. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
Crime and Spirits 
Sir: 


I have looked over your Extra Edi- 
tion of May 29th with interest. It 
seems to me that at some future date 
you should give a careful appraisal of 
the situation in regard to crime and 
drunkenness which has resulted sincce 
repeal. It is too soon to do it in a 
proper or satisfactory way yet, but 
Say a year efter repeal there should be 
a careful appraisal that is unpreju- 
diced, with special emphasis on the ef- 
fect on automobile accidents, etc. 

J. EDGAR RHOADS. 

Wilmington, Del. 

* 


* 
Thoughts About Liberals 
Sir: 
For some time now there have been 
loud demands for the “liberalization” 


, of the Supreme Court and much con- 


temptuous criticism of the conserva- 
tive Justices by the self-styled “lib- 
erals.” Apropos of this question, I 
wish to call your attention, first, to 
an article by Professor Frankforter 
in the Forum for June, 1930, and then 


to a quotation from Mr. Justice 
Brandeis’ book, “Other People’s 
Money.” 


In Professor Frankforter’s article he 
calls attention to the fact that the 
powers of our Supreme Court are not 
merely judicial but are also political. 
He says that therefore the people 
should demand to know all about a 
man who is nominated for a justice- 
ship. He quotes Mr. Justice Brewer 
with approval and calls him one of 
our great justices. The quotation fol- 
lows: 

“It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Supreme Court is either honored or 
helped by being spoken of as beyond 
criticism. On the contrary, the life 
and character of its justices should be 
the objects of constant watchfulness by 
all, and its judgments subject to the 


freest criticism. The time is past in 
the history of the world when any liv- 
ing man or body of men can be set 
up on a pedestal and decorated with 
a halo. True, many criticisms may be 
devoid of good taste, but better all 
sorts of criticism than no criticism at 
all.” 

In view of this opinion, I make bold 
to look critically at the sort of justice 
that the self-styled liberals demand. 
Their model is, I believe, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis. I do this regretfully, as I 
honor the Justice as a man as much as 
anyone. However, I believe that his 
political opinions should be carefully 
considered. 

In his collection of articles written 
before his appointment to the Court 
and entitled “Other People’s Money” 
he uncovers many abuses that cry out 
for correction, but his methods of cor- 
rection are startling. In Chapter III, 
under the subtitle “Power of Con- 
gress,” he says: 

“Practically no business in the 
United States can be conducted with- 
out use of the mails, and Congress 
may in its reasonable discretion deny 
the use of the mail to any business 
which is conducted under conditions 
deemed by Congress to be injurious to 
the public welfare.” 

Let’s consider the full meaning of 
this. 

Does the country wish to ‘see this 
sort of political opinion in the majority 
on the Supreme Court bench? Or do 
they wish an opinion more conserva- 
tive? 

It is strange that the word conser- 
vation is in high repute today among 
“liberals” to whom the word conserva- 
tism is anathema. And still the root 
is identical and the meaning may be 
also. 

Columbus, O. 


A Roman Parallel? 
Sir: 


L. M. 


In your editorial of May 28 entitled | 


“Responsible Individualism” you sug- 
gest the need for governments in 
which we can have more confidence. 

There are many similarities between 


society today and society in Italy in. 


the time of Julius Caesar as described, 
for instance, in Ferrero’s “Greatness 
and Decline of Rome.” In both cases 
we have a lessened confidence in the 
integrity of the state; a hurried life 
that makes difficult a due attention to 
fundamentals; ‘a sense of rapid change 


which leads many to feel they are upon 


an uncharted sea; a growing complex- 
ity of life which lessens the faith of 
the individual in his own ability to 
cope with things; an increasing skep- 
ticism as regards what had been al- 
most universally accepted philosophies; 
a tendency to look for “hand-outs” 
from the political powers. : 

Are we headed for an American Em- 
pire? This generation will doubtlessly 
never know for in any case we shall 
retain the old forms. But no society 
can exist for long under a govern- 
ment in which it does not have con- 
fidence. It would seem that we must, 
as a people, maintain local, State and 
national governments in which we have 
confidence or else slip back into that 
more primitive form of government, 
which is the imperial. 

LLOYD M. CROSGRAVE. 

Muncie, Ind. 


‘Defaults’ of War Debts; 
What They Mean... . 


As Time for June 15 War-debt Payments 
Approaches, This Term Takes on Added 


Significance 


UNE 15 is approaching when the 
next instalments on the war debts 

are due the United States. From pres- 
ent indications most of the nations will 
“default.” The American Government 
has informed the debtors that they will 
not be able to escape the stigma of 
“default” by making token payments 
on June 15, such as a number of them 
have done ir the past. 

Now that “default” is playing a 
prominent part in the news of the day, 
it is timely to look into its real 
meaning. 


Its Derivation 

The word is made up -of a com- 
bination of two Latin terms—the prefix 
“de,” for emphasis, and the verb 
“fallere,” meaning to deceive. Liter- 
ally, then to “default” means to de- 
ceive the creditor. 

When a person, business, or govern- 
ment, borrows money, the lender ex- 


‘pects it to be returned at the end of a 


certain time, with interest. He lends 
the money to a large extent on the 
credit reputation of the borrower, that 
is, the reputation of the borrower in 
the past in repaying loans. 

There are a number of ways by 
which “default” is accomplished. Dr. 
Max Winkler lists 15 different classifi- 
cations under which default may be 
said to have taken place. They range 
anywhcre from repudiation of a debt to 
a delay in the payment of interest. 

Dr. Winkler defines default by a gov- 
ernment as “the repudiation by a gov- 
ernment of a contractual debt owed 
by it either to domestics or foreigners, 
thereby rendering itself guilty of a 
breach of its obligations under domestic 
or international, and always moral, 
law.” 

An Ancient Greece 

“Default” is probably as old as lend- 
ing money. Methods of “default,” how- 
ever, have varied somewhat. One of 
the earliest known defaulters was 
Dionysius of Syracuse. He borrowed 
from his people against promissory 
notes. When they fell due, and he was 
unable to meet them, he issued orders 


that all money in circulation had to 


be turned over to the government. 
Then, Dionysius caused the coins to be 
restamped at half the value they were 
before, and with this “inflated” cur- 
rency he met his debts. 

Terry, French Minister of Finance 
from 1768 to 1774, held the theory that 
a government should “default” at least 
once every century, thereby restoring 
equilibrium. 

The Modern Mode 

International lending began to de- 
velop to an important extent about the 
19th century. Likewise, international 
“defaults” become more common. 
These “defaults” took the form of 
suspension of payments of principal 


or interest, or both, or reduction of in- . 


terest or principal or both. 

The coming “defaults” on war debts 
will be a suspension of principal and 
interest payments. 

The debtor nations entered into a 
stand-still or moratorium agreement 
on intergovernmental debt payments at 
the suggestion of the United States 
in 1931. From July 1 of that year to 
June 30, 1932, no payments on interest 


Register of Treasury 
of the United States 


~ Directing Relief 
In Drought Areas 


WILLIAM W. DURBIN 


Underwood & Underwood 


Named as Assistant 
to Attorney General 


Chairman, Central 
Statistical Board 


Underwood & Underwood 


Underwood & Underwood 


Guardian of the paid bills of the Nation, this 
Ohio lawyer enjoys wide reputation as a 
white magician. 


(THE magic of money is no secret to the 

present Register of the United States 
Treasury.. Besides being a lawyer, manufac- 
turer and politician William W. Durbin is 
president of an international brotherhood. of 
magicians, an honor he is enjoying for the ninth 
time. 


~The office of the Register is the branch of 


public debt service of the Federal Government, 
charged with the receipt, examination, and cus- 
tody of public debt securities retired for any 
account, including paid interest coupons. 

A lifetime citizen of Kenton, Ohio, Mr. Dur- 
bin was born in 1866. As a boy a core-maker 
in an iron foundry, he was its receiver 35 years 
later. He was in Washington in Cleve- 
land's first administration, beginning in the 
very office he now heads and later as an ex- 
aminer in the Treasury. He studie? law at 
Kenton and was a post-graduate in law at 
Washington. He quit the Government service 
and married the same day and for twelve years 
practiced law at Kenton. 

A partner in the Scioto Sign Company, some 
of whose novelties adorn his office, Mr. Dur- 
bin became its general manager and has made 
it one of Kenton’s largest industries. He served 
on the Ohio Penitentiary Board of Managers 
and joined in many other activities. A local 
political leader at 19, he has been active in 
State and national campaigns for many years. 
Once he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
United States Senator. His hobby is magic 


and he has a theater of his own, 125 capacity, 
back of his Kenton home. 


E. W. SHEETS 
Farmers of the stricken districts will have a 
man to aid them who has had long 
experience in their problems. 


WHEN the distress signal went up from the 
drought-stricken areas in the West in 


May, the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- . 


tion made quick response with a comprehensive 
program for Federal aid. It put in charge of 
this work, as Director of Emergency Drought 
Relief, Dr. E. W. Sheets, for sixteen years in 
the Bureau of Animal Industry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and since 1922 chief of the 
Division of Animal Husbandry. 


Dr. Sheets has supervision of planning and 
administering all the Administration’s drought 
relief, activities, including the proposed pur- 
chase of cattle in the drought areas. He will 
be assisted by Colonel Philip G. Murphy, who 
has been representing the Administration in 
correlated programs of purchase and distribu- 
tion of pork and dairy products for relief pur- 
poses. 


As director of experimental farms under the. 


Department, particularly in the Dakotas and 
in Montana, Dr. Sheets is in close touch with 
conditions in the present drought areas. He 
had previous experience with drought problems, 
notably in Texas and the Northwest during and 
immediately after the World War. 


An emergency relief committee from among 


-_AAA and Department officiafs will assist in 


making all their facilities available for the re- 
lief work. In many places the feed situation is 
so acute that cattle cannot longer be carried on 
the farms. Government purchase of this sur- 
plus stock and modification of the AAA plant- 
ing restrictions to permit seeding of emergency 
forage crops are planned. 


JOSEPH R. JACKSON 


Chief duty will be to handle all litigation in 
Customs Courl, safeguarding the 
Government’s interests 


HEN an importer in the near future brings 

a case of major importance before the 
United States Customs Court at New York 
City, the counsel opposing him on behalf of 
the Government probably will be Joseph R. 
Jackson of Jackson Heights, N. Y... President 
Roosevelt has named Mr. Jackson as the As- 
sistant Attorney General for Customs. 


Mr. Jackson is closing a tour of duty as as- 
sistant deputy administrator in the fifth divi- 
sion, NRA, in charge of code administration, 
code organization and code compliance. His 
new service for the Goernment will be to han- 
dle for the Department of Justice all litigation 
in the Customs Court. That means taking care 
of Government interests when an importer feels 
a levy on goods is excessive or there are divers 
other grievances that an importer may have be- 
fore that court. 


Fifty-four years ago this stockily-built, smil- 
ing-visaged lawyer was born at Albany. Mr. 
Jackson was educated at the Manhattan College, 
New York City, and has degrees of bachelor of 
arts and doctor of law from that institution. He 
went out to Montana to live and was admitted 
to the Montana bar in 1907. 


Living at Butte, and a friend of both Senator 
Wheeler and the late Senator Walsh, Mr. Jack- 
son took part in campaigns. He was elected 
county judge of Silver Bow County and later 
became commissioner of the Montana Supreme 
Court, where he served from 1919 to 1925. He 
was also candidate for Chief Justice of Montana. 
Returning to New York he practiced law there 
until he came to Washington last January. 


WINFIELD W. RIEFLER 


Styled by the President his “interpretive” 
economist,” his job is to get 
all the facts. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has been in the 
habit of referring to his “interpretive 
economist” and the press have wondered who 
he meant. The economist is Winfield W. 
Riefler of New York, chairman of the Central 
Statistical Board and economic adviser of the 
President’s executive council. 

For thirteen years Mr. Riefler has been en- 
gaged in Federal activities. His particular job, 
summarized, is to modernize the Government’s 
system of acquiring, assembling and interpret- 
ing data. His board, perhaps the least publi- 
cized of all the emergency services, is a busy 
advisory planning and coordinating organiza- 
tion. It appraises and advises on all schedules 
of all Government agencies that coll-ct statis- 
tics fer carrying out the National Recovery Act. 
It reviews plans for tabulating and classifyin 
all such work and seeks to coordinate an 
otherwise improve the statistical services in- 
volved. 

Under Mr. Riefler’s direction the Board’s 
purpose is to bring about accuracy and adequacy 
of available Government information, promote 
use of coordinated comparative data in inter- 
preting figures, eliminate duplications and foster 
economies. It advises and plans respecting new 
sources of information. Mr. Riefler also ad- 
vises with the executive council in its effort to 
assure orderly presentation of business coordi- 
nation in the work of the new Government 
agencies. 

Born 1897, Mr. Riefler lived at Buffalo, Roch- 
ester and New York, was overseas, served the 
Department of Commerce in Argentina and 
was with the Federal Reserve Board ten years. 


- 


or principal were required of the 
debtor nations. This was not consid- 
ered “default.” 

Following the end of this Hoover 
Moratorium, the debtors asked for re- 
vision of their obligations. The Ameri- 
can Government said they would have 
to meet the Dec. 15, 1932, payments 
first. Several nations, including 
France, “defaulted” outright. That is, 
they refused to make any payment on 
Principal or interest at that time. 
Great Britain and several other na- 
tions paid what was owed on that day. 

Then Came Tokens 

By the following June 15, 1933, no 
new agreement had been worked out 
on the debts. France and several na- 
tions again “defaulted” outright. 
Great Britain and several nations made 
token payments. That is, they made 
& small payment as a sign of good 
faith and in recognition of the debt. 
President Roosevelt announced that he 
would not consider the nations which 
made token payments as being tech- 
nically in “default.” 

On Dec. 15, Great Britain and the 
nations which had made token pay- 
ments the preceding time, made such 
payments again, and thereby avoided 
being considered in “default.” 


Current 
Comment 


ON « 


National 


Affairs 


BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT 


By MARC ROSE, 
Editor, Business Week. 


In an address before the Insurance Ad- 
_ Vertising Conference, New York. 
There is a natural Summer recession 

in business. This is just as normal 

and regular as the tides. Somehow, 
however, certain individuals try to 
create the sentiment that something 
has gone wrong and from now until 
the Fall recovery takes place you will 
hear a lot of gloomy talk, this despite 
the fact that all the authorities worthy 
of respect agree that improvement is 
certain. 
Business has got to be good this Fall. 

Don’t forget that in your calculations. 

The President has great powers in re- 

serve and if the business situation 

seems to call for a “shot in the arm,” 

_ “ed expect business will get just 
at. 


WHAT TO ADVERTISE 
By ALLYN B. McINTYRE, 
Vice President, Pepperell Manufacturing | 
Co. and President, Association of 
National Advertisers, Inc. 


Tn an address before the American Asso“ 
ciation of Advertising Agencies conven- 
tion in Washington, D. C. 

The buying public is, in my opinion, 
very skeptical of bargains. It has de- 
veloped a cynicism all too patent to- 
ward products which are advertised as 
stupendous, colossal, and gigantic. The 
word “best” has come to mean just 
nothing at all. Take three advertise- 
ments of three retail chain organiza- 
tions, cut off the names and try to 
identify them. Do the same with come 
petitive products of manufacturers, 
— that make us all look a little 
Silly? 

What the public does not know is 
the organization behind the product. 
There is an esprit de corps, an honest 
pride in every decent business organi- 
zation. There is a pride of craftsman- 
ship, an earnest desire to turn out a 
product worthy of the faith of the 
consumers. That’s the story to tell the 
consumers. 


“SWEETLY REASONABLE” 
By EDWARD A. FILENE, 
Boston Merchant. 


In a radio broadcast from Washington 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
' “Writers and speakers all want it 
understood that they have been -up- 
porting l’resident Roosevelt, and they 
condescendingly admit that his recov- 
ery program has brought some good 
results. But then they ask the ques- 
tion: ‘Are we not going too far?’ 

“On the surface, all this sounds 
sweetly sane and reasonable. It seems 
to be a counsel of moderation; and 
most of us, surely, believe in modera- 
tion. 

“But what do they really mean when 
they ask: ‘Are we going too far?’ 
Too far toward what? We are 
on our way toward recovery. Do 
they mean that we are going too far 
toward recovery? And we can’t go 
fifty-fifty between the New Deal and 
the Old. We must either go on with 
the New Deal or abandon it. 

“For the New Deal, in the first place, 
is based upon fact-finding. The Old 
Deal was based upon tradition. And 
we can’t get anywhere by splitting the 
difference between tradition and the 
facts. 

“Theoretically, under the Old Deal, 
every business man could run his busi- 
ness as he saw fit. Actually, the time 
came when he couldn’t do anything of 
the sort. If every business man could 
have kept his business running, and his 
employes employed, no New Deal would 
have been necessary, and none would 
have been called for.” 


PLEA FOR INDIVIDUALISM 
y C. L. BARDO, 
President, American Association of Mane - 
ufacturers. 
Before a joint dinner given in conjunce 
tion with the Virginia Manufacturers 
Association, at Richmond. 
Recovery for America can not be 
Nazism, Fascism, Communism, Sociale 
ism, or any other “ism.” It can not 
mean Bureaucracy or Dictatorship. We 
must determine in the light of expe- 
rience how much of the present experi- 
ments which we have undertaken shall 
remain. Our conclusions will be 
reached in the cold, calm light of ver- 
manency and not under the pressing 
argument of emergency. 
In making this choice we will never 


. surrender the traditions and experience 


that have obtained for individual 
initiative and talent the preservation 
of opportunity, the assurance of prog- 
ress, and security in the fruit of effort. 
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THE GROWING FARM PROBLEM: DROUGHT TAKES HAND 


A New Method of 


Combating Woes 
Of Producer 


By CHESTER C. DAVIS 
iministrator, Agricultural Adjustment 
Act 


The emergencies of the present drought 
bring into sharp contrast the old way of 
letting Nature have its way with the 
farmer, and our present program 0% at- 
tempting conscious control over produc- 
tion, with an orderly retreat from sur- 
pluses, and assurance of farm income even 
when the crop fails. 

Leaving the farmer to the mercy of 
drought is just as bad as leaving him to 
the mercy of surpluses. 
faire” in its crudest, cruelest form. 

The effectiveness of the Agricultural 


It is “laissez | 


Adjustment program in meeting a situa-— 


tion like the drought may be summarized 
as follows: 
Putting Land Into Grass 
First, it has emphasized from its incep- 
tion, the urgency of getting from grain 
crops into grass, which is the best pro- 


tection against wind erosion (dust storms) | 
and for proper land utilization to take sub- 


marginal areas out of production of useless 
surpluses and put them into forests, re- 


serves and pastures which conserve the | 


water resources. 


Second, because the benefit payments | 


are based on average past production and 
hence are not decreased by crop failure, 


WHERE SEARING DROUGHT HAS WROUGHT HAVOC | Dollar Wheat 


But No Joy to 


3 OLLAR wheat came back to the Na- 

tion’s farmers this past week, but. 
there was no cheering. Rather, rising, 
prices wrote deeper gloom for the Mid- 
dle Western farm country. 

The reason was that as quotations went | 
up they reflected the destruction of an 
unbroken, and, as far as records go, an, 
unprecedented, Spring drought. That’ 
drought, which had been concentrated in' 
the Northwest, spread to take in great 


Nation. 


sisted for days, burning up crops, drying 
up water supplies and devastating herds 
of livestock. Reports received at the De- 
partment of Agriculture suggested that a 
crop disaster was almost certain in the 
Northwest and that deep inroads would 
be made in production in most of the 
heavy-producing States. 

The. prospect now is that the Nation 
will raise little if any wheat above the 
600,000,000 bushels that it needs for its 
own use. Oats and other small grains 
face like destruction. Worry now is turn- 
ing to corn, which has been planted in 
many districts in ground too dry for it 


NOT SEVERELY 


Temperatures of 90 to 106 degrees per- | 


mals will be purchased by the Govern- 
ment, from $4 to $20 a head. These ani- 
mals then will be slaughtered and their 
meat canned for distribution to the people 


on relief rolls in the city. 


This method of meeting an emergency 
situation helps to solve the beef surplus 
problem It can be carried out with a 
portion of the $150,000,000 appropriation 
which Congress has made for financing a 
beef and dairy cattle production control 


new sections of territory until it has cov- campaign. 
ered much of the major crop area of the, §p severe is the drought in the dairy ree 


gicns of the Northwest that pastures have 
been largely destroyed and dairy farmers 
fear a severe shortage of milk. Wiscon- 
sin, the country’s leading dairy State, is 


one of the hardest hit by the dry weather, 
| There is no present plan for buying up 
hogs. These probably will have to be mar- 
keted where they cannot be fed. The Gov- 


ernment already is buying these animals 


|for relief purposes so that machinery is 


available to handle the problem. 

| 

y= up against a perverse nature on 
| one side, the AAA now is confronted 
with an equally perverse human nature 
on snother side. 


: The whole idea of the Adjustment Ad- 
st a 

DRY, BUT or fam ree wae that te 

nant AIN WOULD NLESS complete crop disaster strikes farmers of the country would be ready to 


the payments are crop income insurance 
for the farmer, and insurance of the future 
productivity of regions which might be de- 
populated by drought, preventing recovery 
of production for years to come. It bal- 


| 


AREA 
ZA SECONDARY AREA 


H ELP in the Middle West, the Nation is 

quirements. The burning crops simply 
represent a financial problem. 

But the drought has become so intense 


‘| assured of enough grains to meet its re-. 


| cooperate to bring their production under 
‘control, if given an inducement to do so 
through bounty payments. 

| So far as the farmers are concerned, the 


‘bounty payments are fine business, but, to 


Bi, 


ances and assures the future food supplies | 
of the Nation. In this sense, the program | 
happens now in the drought areas to be on | 


_judge by statements now emanating from. 
and so severe that the human problem , 
and the livestock problem have occupied ‘@¢, AAA, cooperation is something alse 


a long-term basis the antithesis of cur-— 


tailment, for it assures continued produc- 
tion up to the national needs. 
Machinery for Action 
Third, it sets up the machinery for quick 


action to buy and utilize large accumulated: 
surpluses of beef and dairy animals, or, 


pigs, which would perish with great losses, 
if such machinery did not exist. 

Fourth, it makes it possible to avert for 
the farmer one of the greatest catastro- 
phies that can happen to him. That is 
the necessity to take low surplus prices 
for world crops, when there is little crop 
to sell even at the ruinous price. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
placed important protection between the 
farmer and complete loss of income be- 
cause of drought. Dispatches from the 
West say that the benefit payments are 
serving their purpose in such situations 
as this and that most of the farmers are 
hanging on with erim courage because 
they have some money coming in. Thus 
they will be on the land, ready to make 
a crop when they have a chance, rather 
than being driven off the land, to cause 
an unnatural depletion of production next 
year, and to augment unemployment in 


Millions for Relief 
Of Drought Sufferers 


Cattle Purchase and Aid to Fam- 
ilies Among Measures Applied 


For the present, the situation in the 
drought-stricken areas in the Northwest 
hes taken precedence. over other demands 
upon the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. 

Separate allotments, entirely apart from 
the ordinary relief grants are being made 
to the States which are affected by the 
shortage of rainfall, The FERA an- 
nounced a preliminary allotment of $5.- 
476,000 June 1 to 10 States for drousht 
relief. It is expected that additional 
funds will be allotted when information 
now being collected is available. 

Cattle-buying Project 

Another phase of the program to aid 

the Northwest area is the cattle-buying 


_ project of the Agricultural Adjustment 


Administration. It is to be carried out 
in all counties officially designated as 
“eniergency” counties. 


First buying operations were started | 


June 1. Officials of the AAA state that 
the program, will aid them to reduce the 
surplus of cattle while at the same time 
it will help the farmers in the dry section. 

In addition to the funds designated as 
“drought relief allotments,” some money 


is being made available for drought re- 


lief from the ordinary relief grants. 
FERA funds are not only being used 


‘for purchase of food for farm families in 
the affected areas but are also being em- 


ployed to purchase seed for quick-growing 
forage crops, for feed for their livestock 
on which they depend for a livelihood. 
and for projects to increase water sup- 
plies. 

Seed Purchases for Wisconsin 

The largest purchases for seed to en- 
able farmers to plant forage crops have 
been made in Wisconsin, where such crops 
are particularly necessary because of the 
large herds of dairy cattle. 

FERA Administrator Harry L. Hopkins 
has pointed out that in some of the most 
severely affected areas it will be necessary 
te provide relief for the next few months 
even if the drought is broken. 

Cattle and calves purchased from the 
farmers in the drought sections by the 
AAA will be utilized by the Federal Sur- 
plus Relief Corporation to provide meat 
for the needy unemployed. Bids on proc- 
essing these animals were opened June 2. 


Advice on Army Flying 
By Colonel Lindbergh 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, peace-time 
ace of aviation, slipped quietly into Wash- 
ington, last week, to testify before a Gov- 
ernment investigating committee. 

The committee was the special board 
under Mewton D. Baker, former Secretary 
of War, which is investigating the prob- 
lems of the Army Air Corps. Twice the 
Secretary of War, George H. Dern, had 
invited Colonel Lindbergh to serve on the 
committee, and twice Colonel Lindbergh 
had refused because he objected to the 
Government’s cancellation of air mail 
contracts. 

The nature of Colonel Lindbergh's testi- 
money and even the exact date of his ap- 
pearance were not disclosed by the War 
Department last week. His name merely 
appeared in a list of witnesses who had 


been heard. 


The announcement diclosed that the 
committee’s study thus far has coverea 
the development of the Air Corps, its 
organization, personnel problems, tactical 
doctrines, training and equipment pro- 
curement. 


Outlined on the map is the area of the most extensive droughts in 
the history of the United States. 
since Jan. 1 has been the lowest on record. Since March 1 the drought 


the principal attention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment during the week. 


Most of the staff of the Department 
of Agriculture and of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration has been set to 
tackle the difficulties that have arisen 
due to the dry and hot weather. The 
specialists were put to work to set up 
machinery to handle the purchase of cat- 


and secondary areas shown on the map include the counties to which 
the Federal Government has found it necessary to extend aid, making 
a preliminary drought relief grant June 1 of $5,476,000 to 10 States 


In the Northewst, precipitation 


area has had only 30 to 50 per cent of normal rainfall. The emergency 


bie — 


in the most seriously affected region. 


the cities. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis-' gram under way in some acute drought 
tration program is adjustable to any situ-' counties in the West today. 


tle in large numbers, to work out the 
The cattle program will serve some-! tration will. go ahead on the lines it has details of settlement for the intricate 
what like that last year in the hog-buying| planned, adjusting its programs to the financial problems that grow from the 


_ We are placing our cattle buying me | toc 
| 
Planning , operation, when pigs poured out of South emergencies that arise, and striving to do| fact that most livestock in the West has 


ation that has arisen or, so far as we of this program was started months ago,, Dakota drought areas and farmers got; whatever it can to protect farmers from)/a debt against it, and to draft _rules and 


can see, that may arise. 
ditions tend to average themselves out, surplus animals off the market and into! would have perished. 
and the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- | the hands of people who need meat. The | farmers last year got many times more | 
istration plan can be employed to meet, wheat, tobacco, and corn-hog programs) cash out of their benefit payments than for conscious planning and preparation to 


Weather con-, before the drought was thought of, to get returns out of stock which 
South 


otherwise ! the worst series of emergencies they have | regulations for the release of Govern- 
Dakota | ever faced. _ment-rented land for planting to forage 

Reliance on calamity is no substitute: crops. 

Buying of cattle in the drought dis- 


again. What appears to have happened is 
that about 3,000,000 shrewd American 
farmers have been devising ways to put 
‘one over on Uncie Sam. 

| The most outspoken warning of the 
whole period was sounded during the past 
weck, when a spokesman for the AAA 
told the Southern cotton planters that 
non-cooperators were threatening to 
Sabotage the whole control program. 

, The cotton planters of the South have 
been the real beneficiaries of the AAA, 
They have received the lions’ share of 
bounty money. They were given a chance 
to buy Farm Board cotton at a low price 
and to sell it at a high price. They were 
benefited greatly by the 59.06-cent dole 
lar because it enabled prices to go up in 


the average normal conditions as well as! all will serve as crop income insurance out of their drought-ruined wheat crop. meet whatever problems arise to face the | tricts began last Friday. The expectation | this country while staying low in terms of 


those of extreme drought. 


}in drought areas this year. The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- farmers of this country. | now is that from 500,000 to 1,000,000 ani- 


| (Continued on Page 12, Column 5.] 


—it takes good things to make 


| they grow tobacco folks know 
good things. 


that mild ripe tobaccos are 
—the mild ripe tobaccos we . bought for Chesterfield. 
: | buy for Chesterfield mean milder And because Chesterfields are 
: | __ better taste. made of the right kinds of to- 
| : _—the way they are made bacco, it is a milder cigarette, 
means Chesterfields burn right a cigarette that tastes better. 
and smoke cool. There is no substitute for mild, i 
—it means that down where ripe tobacco. i 


/ 
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Congres: 


Senate on Tariff 


House Speeds Up 


Debate Over Delegation of 
Power to Executive for 
Bargaining; 
In House 


The overshadowing business of the Sen- 
ate has been the Administration tariff 


bill. It would authorize the President to 
make trade-bargaining agreements with 
foreign nations without the formality of 
ratification by the Senate. Passed by the 
House two montns ago, it has had a pro- 
longed debate in the Senate. Adminis- 
tration Senators pointed to waning for- 
eign markets for American products and 
to comparable agreements abroad. The 
opposition challenged the constitutionality 
of such delegation of powers by Congress 
to the Executive. 

The Cellar bill (H. R. 9322) to establish 
“free port” zones at coastwise cities to 
facilitate American re-export trade and 
shipping was amended and passed by the 
Senate, and sent to conference, It is 
backed by the Treasury. the Departments 
of State and Commerce and the Tariff 
Commission. 

President Roosevelt's messages submit- 
ting the new Cuban treaty and recom- 
mending legislation as to coconut oil in 
behalf of the Philippines were read. Im- 
mediately the Cuban treaty was reported 
back favorably to the Senate by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations without 


amendment: The Senate ratified it May 31. 


Adjustment and settlement of losses 
sustained by cooperative organizations in 
holding cotton and grain off the market 
in cooperation with the Federal Farm 
Board, now part of the Farm Credits Ad- 
ministration, are provided for in a resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 86) which the Senate 
passed. The Senate also passed a bill to 
aid fruit-growers (S. 1744) so as to enable 
them to get the benefits of the Federal 


Silver Bill | 


. 


Farm Loan laws and Emergency Farm | 


Mortgage Act of 1933. 


Deposit Insurance Plan 

The bill ‘S. 3025) extending the tempor- 
ary plan for Federal bank deposit insur- 
ance for one year ‘S. 3025), approved by 
both houses, was sent to conference. 

The Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor will undertake an investigation 
of a so-called “kick-back racket” or other 
similar practices by contractors under a 
resolution (S. Res. 228) adopted by the 
Senate. The resolution requires inquiry 
into relationship between contractors on 
public works and their employes, to as- 
certain if employes are forced to give 
back part of. their compensation penalty 
of discharge, and whether the prevailing 
wage rates required by law are observed 
in good faith. 

A resolution increasing by $10,000 the 
authorized expense of the Senate special 
committee investigating administration oi 
receivership and bankruptey procecdings 
in Federal Courts was adopted. 

A reminder of the Spanish War days 
when Richmond P. Hobson blocked the 


harbor of Santiago was a bill ‘S. 3380),). 


which the Senate passed, to make Cap- 
tain Hobson a rear admiral] with pay and 
retirement benefits of that rank. 

The Week in the House 


port on the amended administration bill 
to regulate the stock exchanges. It also 
adopted the conference report on the Mc- 
Keown bill (H. R. 5884) for corporate re- 
organizations as an amendment to the 
bankruptcy laws, and it was sent to the 
White House. 

A House bill (H. R. 5477) to fix the post- 


The Senate adopted the conference re- | 


| 


| 


“age on periodicals exceeding eight ounces | 
in weight was also pagsed by the Senate. | 


As sent to the White House, it extends, 


to periodical publications the flat rate of | 


one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof wheneweighing in excess of eight 


ounces. Such publications exceeding eight | 


ounces are subject to fourth class or par- 
cels post rates under present law. 
Spurred by 
Roosevelt, the House in two days rushed 
through an Administration silver bill and 
sent it to the Senate. It authorizes the 
Treasury to purchase silver and issue sil- 
ver certificates and if necessary, to com- 
mandeer silver to maintain proportion of 
the stock of the two metals in this coun- 


message of President , 


“try and to let loose a flood of silver when 
occason demands. 
The House adopted the conference re- | 
port on the air-mail revision bill. The | 
bill, as agreed to, fixes the air-mail post- 
age at 6 cents an ounce and the same rate 


—— 


for each succeeding ounce or fraction, | 
effective July 1. . 


The conference report on the McKeown 
bill (H. R. 5884) to amend the bank- 
ruptcy law so as to provide for corporate 
reorganizations and composition of debis 
notwithstanding objection of minority 
creditors, upon a fixed method of agree- 
ment requiring Federal Court approval, 
was adopted without debate. : 

President Roosevelt's message asking 
reconsideration of that part of the recent 
revenue law that relates to tax on Im- 
portations of coconut oil from the Philip- 
pine Islands, in order that the subject 
may be further studied between now and 
next January and the spirit and intent 
of the Philippine Independence Act more 
closely followed, was read in the House. 

A resolution (S. J. Res. 123), empower- 
ing county and community committees to 
take affidavits from applicants for tax- 
exempt certificates under the Cotton Act 
of 1934, was adopted. 

The House adopted the conference re- 
port on the stock exchange regulation bill. 

The Tarver bill (H.R. 9404 to authorize 
formation of a body corporate to insure 
the more effective diversification of prison 
industries was passed by the House 377 
to $5. 

approved »y the Department of Justice 


and the American Federation of Labor, it, 


si to make more effective a 1930 act so 
that work in prisons may not be concen- 


trated in any one line and to avoid too)! 


great competition with private industry. 


A bill (S. 2745) wnich passed the Sen-, 
ate Apri] 26, changing dates in present, 


law so as to conform with the Norris 
so-called “lame-duck” amendment of the 
Federal Constitution was passed by the 


House. It is to correct language of the | 
law so as to harmonize with the constitu-| 


tional amendment. 


After a minority filibuster, the House, | 


amid disorder, adopted a special rule au- 
thorizing suspension of rules anytime until 
Congress adjourns, recesses instead of ai- 
journments when necessary, and suspen- 
sion of the two-thirds vote requirement on 
reports from the Rules Committee. While 
Representative McLeod ‘Rep.), of Detroit, 
Mich., whose petition for consideration of 
a closed bank deposit pay off bill is pend- 
ing, declared the rule is against that peti- 
tion, the rule’s sponsors denied it is aimed 
at pending petitions. 

The House passed the communications 
bill June 2 and went to conference. 
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A. Lawyer an 


Trade Commissioner 
Is One of Youngest 
Oe 
Men in a Big Job 


OU may call it predestination if you 
like, or conditioned reflexes or, if 
you are inclimed that way, an all-know- 
ing Providence but whatever it was that 
lead young James M. Landis from the 
Presbyterian mission home amid_ the 
cherry trees of Nippon to the seats of 
the mighty in Washington, it was not 
chance. Here he sits, quiet, ingratiat- 
ing and assured, to the deep satisfaction 
of some, the unhappy discomfiture of 
others, as a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission ready with a deft 
hand to wield the Administration’s new 
whip—the stock exchange and securities 
‘acts—over bulls, bears and little lambs. 
Take a careful look along the path- 
Way that begins in far Japan in the 
year A. D. 1899 and see this young man 
as he marches along, under the elms 
of Princeton, into the war-zone through 
the classic yard at Harvard and into 
the ranks of the New Dealers, and you 
see two strong forces to guide him on 
his way. One is the spirit of a stout- 
hearted Christian missionary, whose 
credo was work as well as a faith and 
the other an unslakable curiosity in 
the laws of the land, upon which since 
he first turned their pages, he has medi- 
tated day and night. 

The Reverend Henry M. Landis, pere, 
was not simply a gentleman of the 
cloth who burned with a zeal to carry 
his religion to the heathen. He was, 
must have been, to carry the light as 
he saw it so far from his Pennsylvania 
homeland, a sturdier evangel, for only 
such heed the command to go as far 
into the world to preach the gospel. 
And beyond that—and here we may 
score at least one for heredity—a scholar 
and a teacher of political science. Thus, 
early, the law of the land as well as 
the law of the Lord was a portion of 
his son’s environment. And so the twig 
was bent. 


To a Young Patriot: 
One Bloody Nose 


We home-grown Americans who made 
our pre-adolescent boasts of the puegil- 
istic or other preeminence of our re- 
spective dads, know nothing of the glory 
of a bloody nose earned for asserting 
“the American Navy can lick the ole 
Britishers any day in the week.” Such 
was the elementary course in patriotism 
that young Landis enjoyed in his early 
school days as member of the interna- 
tional group of temporarily ex-patriated 
hopefuls that made up his schoolmates 
in a far land. To the best of his rec- 
Ollection that. and some traces, indubit- 
ably involuntarily obtained, of a British 
accent, are the chief souvenirs of those 
days, that is, if we omit the less tender 
memories of the master’s stick laid on 
in the good old tradition of Dotheboys 

all, 


| 


undergraduate days in Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary and hopes that his son 
might follow in his footsteps were a part 
of the young lad’s baggage when he 
set out in his early teens for -the first 
glimpse of his native land. He went to 
Mercersberg Academy, traded his 
knowledge of Japanese for such of the 
American brand as was provided, all the 
time taking for granted that he would 
eventually go into the ministry. An ex- 
pectation which did not leave him until 
it faded with many another's fond 
dreams in the clouds of war. 


While young Landis was not blessed 
with that enobling portion of barefooted 
poverty which is the constant boast of 
many of the great, he was by no means 
burdened with money and he had ex- 
pected to make the best of an inex- 
pensively administered novitiate to the 
ministry when opportunity arose which 
made it possible for him to go to Prince- 
ton—not the theological school but the 
arts college. He was an honor man. 
He received the social accolade of that 
consciously democratic institution, 
membership in a club. If his Ameri- 
canism had not already been achieved 
by this time, it soon was. 

He worked in his vacations. Once 
at a low-paid white-collared job, once 
at much better pay in a West Virginia 
mine. 
contact with practical politics. He 
joined boisterously in some of the col- 
lateral local activities of the 1916 elec- 
tions. This interest apparently con- 
tinued for by the time he had com- 
pleted his studies he had acquired such 
an interest in. public affairs that he 
ran and was elected justice of the peace 
in Princeton, carried into office in the 
conventional manner with a campaign 
fund raised among his fellow club- 
members. 


Came the War, and 
A Leaning Toward Law 


But by the time this occurred he was 
pledged to the law, for his philosophies 
as well as his college course had been 
interrupted by that interrupter of so 
many human phenomena, the war. He 
‘was 16 and an undergraduate when he 
couldn’t stay out of it any longer and, 
with his ministerial background it was 
natural that he choose service with the 
British Y. M. C. A. where he learned a 
good deal about what the war does to 
people. When America went in he 
shifted to the American “Y’—quite a 
different institution. America had few 
fathers of sons in battle to enlist under 
the “triangle.” The ocean is wider than 
the channel—there were no shiploads 
of wounded in our ports. The boy came 
back soon feeling that his place was 
nearer the trenches. His enlistment 
papers were at last ready when the 
Central powers broke. So he went back 
to his books but to the law and not the 
prophets. The chufch’s loss was to be 
law's gain. 

He secured his AB in 1921 and again 
money—or lack of it—hampered him, 
but born to the robe, if not of the 


But his father’s memories of his own | texture of his father’s, quite as allur- 


Here, perhaps, he had his first | 


ing. he determined to read law in an 
office. Then our old friend, predestina- 
tion or what you will, had his way once 
more. A scholarship for Harvard came 
his way. By the time he was gradu- 
ated he had made a record which came 
near threatening the straight course of 
his academic career. He was offered a 
good job but not good enough to he 
frustrated by his guardian angel which 
moved his alma mater to lure him with 
a special course of research on the 
Federal judicial system, an opportunity 
later to be capped by that prized award 
that comes to a few chosen law gradu- 
ates—clerkship to a Supreme Court 
Judge. In this case, Judge Brandcis. 


To Teaching and Writing 
His Career Turns 


When that course was run Harvard 
wouldn’t let him escape. She called 
him back, he was made a member of 
the faculty, given a professorship in 
legislation, a subject, which as he de- 
scribes it, means anything you want to 
make it. He liked teaching. Still likes 
it above everything else. But to him 
teaching is continually doing. The evan- 
gel in him won't let him stop at the 
reading of the word, and literally he 
is already known by his works as well, 
for all his youth. You have, we trust, 
by this time, subtracted 1899 from 1934 
and discovered that Mr. Landis today 
is only 35. 

By 1927 Mr. Landis was writing with 
his master and friend, Professor Felix 
Frankfurter, “The Business of the Su- 
preme Court;” in 1930 with Samuel 
Williston, “Commercial Law” and “Ne- 
gotiable Instruments.” There have been 
many other literary efforts including 
contributions to publications and to en- 
cyclopediae. Of one of these contribu- 
tions it is well to speak here. This was 
atso a collaboration with Prof. Frankfur- 
ter, teo, and, experts tell us, epoch-mak- 
ing. It discussed a subject in which Mr. 
Landis has made considerable research 
before and has since; namely, “inter- 
state compacts,” political devices for se- 
curing cooperation without the curse ‘of 
centralization, which were planned to 
accomplish more than purely regional 
jurisdiction. 

For example: The Port of New York 
Authority which is a single body with 
jurisdiction over territory and functions 
of more than one State. Regulation ot 
navigable streams that cross State lines 
affords another field for this type of 
legal structure. And of course the gen- 
eration and distribution of power enters 
naturally into this classification. 


Becomes an Authority 
On Securities Lats 


The circulation through reprinting of 
this document was tremendous. It re- 
sulted in or perhaps it was partly the 
result of, at least one assignment show- 
ing the practical value of the work. The 
Governor of Maine, attempting to solve 
the question of the export of power— 
at the time when the Insull interests 
were trying to link Maine’s resources 


| 


A 


increase 


to their powerful chain, calied in Messrs. 
Frankfurter and Landis to study and 
report. 

AS member of the commission on unl- 
form State laws Mr. Landis carried into 
practical fields the results of other re- 


searches in which he had been en- 
grossed including another “specialty.” 
the detailed study of Blue Sky Laws. 


And now, if you have been befogged by 
a layman's hazy verbiage. you will see 
we are, after all, getting warmer; nearer 
his present and probably future govern- 


mental duties concerning = securities’ 
control legislation. 
In this course “about anything’— 


legislation—at Harvard Mr. Landis had 
the machinery for surveys and studies 
of legislation, blue sky and otherwise, 
of an extended nature. 

His preoccupation in this field led him 
to the consideration of the British Se- 
curities Act which has been so fre- 


quently referred to in recent Congres-- 


Sional deoaie on the Stock Exchange 
and Securities measures. In short he 
became an authority on the subject and 
when the President, with the campaign 
promise that he would do something 
about the bulls and bears still ringing 
in the air, turned to his advisor Prof. 
Frankfurther, that gentleman. didn’t 
have to think twice to name at least 
one man equipped to do the job. 

There is something very human about 
this young “expert” who doesn't look 
quite so young as when he first came 
ta Washington. He is an easy, pleasant 
conversationalist who can on occasions 
be supremely silent which is proved by 
the fact that he is a shark at contract 
bridge. There is nothing of the cru- 
sader about him—he abhors the idea. 
Indeed there is something that prob- 
ably, even if he hadn't been shattered 


+ 


DOUBLED ENROLLMENT 


d Professor Who Rules Security Busines 


Devises Theories and 


Then Puts Them 
In Practice 


by the bitter realities of war. would 
have withheld his hand from a task in 
Which emotions and mysticism must 
play as much a part as the church re- 
quires. For Professor Landis demands 
the cold and uncompromising facts of 
existence, proof that can satisfy the 
legal mind.. But he is not satisfied with 
briefing them. He must plough them 
under and see them germinate and grow 
again. He likes teaching because it is 
learning, too. | 

It would be well indeed tor those who 
feel they must oppose this man and 
what he stands for either as co-author 
of the securities control legislation or 
administrator of the law when it is 
passed. They must understand that he 
is not a fanatic, but they would do 
well to weigh his heritage of Christian 
service and gauge the transmutation 
of that heritage in his own hands. His 
is no buried talent. It has been ham- 
mered into a weapon to fit his hand 
and brain—a brain incidentally that 
achieved for him a record at Harvard 
never exceeded since the time of Justice 
Brandeis. But it would be well to re- 
member, too, that James Landis is ab- 
solutely honest and that he does feel a 
respcnsibility, not to convert, either by 
book or sword, but ruthlessly to plumb 
for the truth and, in so far as he may. 
turn the truth as he finds it to working 
formulae for society's good. 

And that, if he has the continued op- 
portunity, he will doubtless do—let the 
bulls and bears fall where they may. 


- 


AND BEARS 


Strike Prevention: 
Will Wagner Bill 
Work Effectively? 


Provisions Are Questioned; 


| 


| 
| 


ing too mild to satisfy its sponsors, 
‘is the bill, bearing the name of Senator 
| Wagner (Dem.), of New York, which is 
designed to provide the machinery for 
‘clearing up industrial disputes, 


E. Wvyzanski, 
the Department of Labor and a protege 
‘of Prof. Felix Frankfurter, of the Hare 
'vard Law School. 


President Favors Plans 
Sets Up Machinery for 
Handling Labor Trouble 


One product of the Brain Trust is prove 
It 


The bill’s principal drafter was Charleg 
Jr., vouthful solicitor of 


Strangely, other members of the Brain 


Trust and even Senator Wagner himself 
are not enthusiastic over the proposal. 
They think it makes too many surrenders 
to employers. 
ployers represented by the Manufacture 
ers' Association and by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States are fight- 
ing the bill on 
much to labor and may stir up strife 
stead of allaying it. 


On the other hand, eme- 


the ground it gives toe 


ine 


President Favors Bill 


President Roosevelt has let it be known 
‘that he very much wants this legislation. 
| He believes it would give him the machine« 
‘ery and the principles needed to meet 
what he has been advised will be a Sume 


of trouble. 
What the bill calls for is this: 
National Industrial Adjustment Board— 


A new board of five members to take the 
place of 
Board. This agency would be a part of 
the Department of Labor, 
‘nent members would represent the gen- 
eral public, drawing salaries of $10,000 a 
year. 
would represent labor, and one member, 
also 
plovers, 


the Present National Labor 


Three perma- 


One member, on a temporary basis, 


temporary, would represent em- 


Unfair Labor Practices—The Adjust 


ment Board would deal principally with 
“unfair labor practices.” 
'as listed by the bill, are four. 


Those practices, 


The first is that employers may not, by 


intimidation or coercion, impair the right - 
ol a worker to join any labor organiza- 
‘tion he chooses. 


The second is that workers may not 


inipair the right of employers to join cm- 
ployer organizations. 


The third is that an employer may not 


‘dominate the administration of any labor 
‘organization or contribute financial sup 
pori to it. 


The fourth is that an employer may not 


‘discriminate in hiring or firing workers 
_btwecn those who are members of a labor 
,organization and those who are not. 


The Company Union Issue 
Company Unions—At the crux of most 


,labor trouble today is the issue of come 
pany union vs. outside union, The come 
pany union is made up of workers within 
a plant and usually is inspired by the 
management. 
ular labor union. : 


The outside union is a rege 


Number three of the unfair labor prace 


tices, which the new board would enforce, 
would limit the control of an employer 
over a company union. He could not “in« 
ierfere with or dominate the administra- 
tion of any labor organization or cone 
tribute financial support to it.” 


But, 


_der rules and regulations drafted by the 


Secretary of Labor, company unions sup- 
ported by the men themselves would be 
permissible. 


Arbitration—In the case of a dispute 


between labor and employers, the Adjust- 


ment Board could act as arbitrator. But 
it would interfere only when the parties 
.to the dispute agree to submit the whole 


or any part of the trouble.to the Board. 
If they do that and the Board acts, those 
acts are to be “valid, irrevocable, and en- 
forceable.” 


But there is a limitation here 


‘to the effect that an appeal may be taken 
to the courts from the Board findings. 


IN OUR EVENING SCHOOLS 


Evening high schools have had a large 


in enrollment during 
vears. This increase, according 
United States Office of 


to 
Education. 


recent 
the 
has 


been shared by the continuation schools, 


which offer courses similar to those of the 


night high schools but hold their classes 


in the day-time. 


The National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation, coordinated by Carl A. Jessen, of 
the Office of Education, found that be- 
tween 1920 and 1930 evening schoo) at- 
tendance practically doubled, and mounted 


to 1,000,000 students in 664 schools. 
total continuation school enrollment 
1930 was 310,000 in °82 schools. 


Vocational Training 
Where these schools receive 


jects. 
According to 


The 
in 


aid from 
the Federal Government, their objectives 
are concerned largely with vocational] sub- 


the Survey. evening schools 


appear to be making an effort to coordi- 


nate 
activities of the students. j 


their courses wiih the occupational 


Most of the evening schoo] students 


have not had tull high school training. 
but are taking courses to aid them in their 
oecupations or to prepare themselves for 


Other jobs. 


They come from the lower 


social and economic level, says the Sur- 
vey, and are generaily older than students 
in frll-time high schools or continuation 


schools. 
Type of Jobs Filled 


Students in the continuation 


schools 


also aypear to come in larger numbers 
from the lower economic, social. and in- 
tellectural levels of society in comparison 


with the pupils 
schools. 


in the full-time high important because it outlines methods of 


‘procedure and establishes principles that 


tice. 
live up to the “cease and desist” demand, 
, then the Board would have to go to a cir=- 
‘cuit court of appeals and enter suit to obe 
tain enforcement. 


Enforcement Provisions 
Entorcement.—In the case of unfair la- 


bor practices, the Board is to act only 
when the Secretary of Labor notifies it 
,that there is reasonable cause to believe 
| these practices are being engaged in. When 
that happens the Board would issue a 
‘complaint and ask for answers to that 
complaint. It then would take testimony 
‘and, if convinced that the law had been 
violated, a “cease and desist” order could 
issued. 


It would order the ending of the prac- 
But in case either party failed to 


Employe Representation 
Employe Elections——Should a _ dispute 


arise over the question of who actually are 

‘the representatives of the employes in any 
collective bargaining, 
Board could “hold an appropriate hear- 
ing, and the Board shall be authorized to 
take a secret ballot of employes, or to utile 
ize any other suitable method to ascere 
‘tain by whom or by what labor organiza- 
tion they desire to be represented.” 
is the election method of determining the 
‘representatives of workers that has been 
tried out by the existing National Labor 
‘Board, and that has run into trouble on 
the issue of whether a majority of the em- 
ployes should by their vote bind all eme= 
ploves in any decision. 


the Adjustment 


This 


Employe Coercion.—There is nothing in 


the bill to prevent one group of employes 
from coercion of another group to obtain 
their adherence to a particular form of 
labor organization. 
provision to prevent an outside labor or- 
,ganizer from using coercive measures to 
get support for a union organization. The 
prohibition of Section 7a of the NIRA 
against coercion or intimidation by eme- 
ployers against workers, however, remains 
intact. 
are making against the proposed new leg- 
islation. 
there is no need to fear employe coercion. 


Neither is there any 


This is one point that employers 


Labor argues, however, that 


The Strike Problem 
Strikes.—Nothing in the bill would pre-e 


vent labor from striking, or prevent em- 
| ployers from locking out workers. 


President Roosevelt thinks the bil) is 


The Survey found that slightly more can guide the Federal Government in 
than nalf the boys after leaving grammar | meeting disputes. 
school entered either the transportation 
and communication field or the labor field! tion 7a of the Recovery Act will be re- 
for their first jobs. Nearly two-thirds of|pealed. This provision gives to labor the 
the girls entered the personal service field!right to organize and to bargain collec- 


first and next went into 
jobs of the manufacturing 
cal industries. 


miscellaneous tively with 
and mechani- 


choosing. 
Straint on the part of employers. 


There is no present likelihood that Sec- 


its own 
interference or re- 


representatives of 
free from 
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LABOR BATTLES YEST ERDAY AND ‘TODAY—T HEIR CAUSES 


Some Bloody Wars in Our In- 


dustrial History 
The Principal 


‘Wage Disputes 
Cause in Past 


[Continued 


business activity was exceptionally 
good. | 

The year 1922, after the depression | 
of 1920-1921, was a year of severe 
strikes in.the coal mining industry’ 
and in the railroad shops. From that 
time until about a year ago there were 
no labor disputes of national signifi- 
cance. 

With this historical background 
showing large numbers of strikes dur-_ 
ing periods of industrial recovery, of- 
ficials have assumed that the present 
disturbances are similar to former 
troubles—largely the outward symp- 
toms that labor has recovered confi- 
dence and is taking steps to insure 
a greater share of industrial profits. 
While this factor has played a part, 
evidence is accumulating that the 
present situation is unique in many 
respects and unless. precautionary 


steps are taken, labor troubles may 


upset the whole recovery program. 
The Department of Labor classifies 


the causes in 24,264 out of 27,268 strikes: 


which occurred during 1916-26. Wage 
issues, either singly or combined with 
others, figured in three-fifths of all 
cases. Hours of work was the sole 
cause in 993 cases, and one of the is- 
sues in 2,974 other cases. 


The Recognition Issue 
These causes were responsible for 
only about one-fifth of the cases 
coming before the National and Re- 
gional Labor Boards during the last 
eight months. Recoguition of unions, 


strikes against discrimination toward 
union workers, and other similar is- | 


sues formed about one-fifth of the 
causes for strikes durinre the 1916-26 
period. 


But as has been pointed out, the 


record of the National Labor Board 


Shows that three-quarters of the 
cases coming before it. or the Regional 


uous efforts to prevent this. 


from Page 1.) 


Board have dealt with union recogni- 
tion, or with other phases of this 
problem such as interference with 
union campaigns. 
against union members, 
violations of Section 7a of the NIRA. 


| 


loa call attention, is the rel- 
atively short duration of a large share 
‘of the strikes, indicating the success 
of efforts at arbitration. 

Strike statistics gathered by the 
Labor Department show that recent 
|months have witnessed comparatively 
few outbreaks in comparison with 
other periods. 

The following table taken from La- 


bor Department data show the num- 


discrimination | 
and other 


Government econumists point out! 
that prices normally tend to rise much) 


more swiftly than wages after pe- 
riods of depression. During the last 


{ew months the NRA has made stren-. 


As a 


consequence, worker. in many indus- | 


tries have not had to strike to get 
their share of the vrofits of returning 
prosperity. 

This has been particularly true of 


workers in the lower levels, who have’ 


been protected by the minimum wage 
and hour provisions of NRA. 
But for the more highly skilled 


. workers, and those who are unaffected 


ini m jor . 
by the minimu scales, the majo 'of strikes during the firs: four months 


hope of bettering their standards has 
lain in taking advantage of Section 
7a, which declares “employes shall 
have the right to organize and bar- 


gain collectively through representa-. 


_ tives of their own choosing, and shall 
be free from the interference, 


re-| 


straint, or coercion of employers of. 


labor.” 
Strike as Labor’s Weapon 


When employers take steps to cir- 
cumvent these rights the chief resort 
of the workers is the strike. 
ing to Dr. Isador Lubin, Commis- 


Accord- | 


sioner of the Bureau of Labor Sta-' 


up. to the formation of NRA shows 
that the major portion of the gains 
labor has achieved may be ascribed 
to this traditional weapon. 

Thus far, the number of strikes has 


the situation 


| Sales 


Levy as the Solution 
—Of Tax Problems 


tics, the history of labor organization | 


ber of employes involved in strikes 
from 1916 through 1933 and the num- 
ber of man-days lost in disputes: 


‘Pacific’ coast and electrical workers at 


Toledo. 

Quite generally, employers are in a 
favorable position for test of 
strength with the unions. Business 


reports show that inventories in many 
lines are unusually heavy and this is 
the time of year when there is nor- 
mally a slackening” of business. 

But the question of collective bar- 
gaining finds the workers in many 
industries organized in company 
unions. Apparently in the prelimi- 
nary attempt for power the employers 


have had the better of it, if the com-. 
-parativ growth of the two types of la- 
bor organizations is to be used as a 


criteria. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is estimated to have more than 
4,000,000 members, a gain of 1.300.000 
since NRA went into eftect. Estimates 
for the independent unions place 


their membership at about 1,000,000. 


a gain of 400.000 during the same pe- 


Tiod. 


A B 

1.227.254 15.000.000 
ses 1,463,054 34.0°0.000 

654.641 21.000,000 | 
329.592 8,000,000 | 
0000605040 349.434 37.799.394 
606604063 230.463 9.975.213 
0. 158.114 2.730.368 
00604000 774.763 13,455,758 
1934— 

January to April. inclusive 319,654 6,474,192 

A. Workers involved in strikes. 


B. Man-days lost in disputes. 


(Strikes and 
lockouts) 


Major Issues Unsettled 
Despite the fact that the number 


Clothing, printing and _ publishing. 
textiles, building trades, coal, railways, 
and boots and shoes are the most 


strongly unionized iadustries. 


of this year is considerably above the 


ratio set during .933, it is not‘ the 


actual number of strikes which have’ 


occurred which Governinent officials 
find disquieting, but rather the fact 
that a large number of the major 
issues are left unsettled. 

In many sections labor is showing 


trical manufacturing, 


irritation ‘over the way in which the: 


National Labor Board and the Re- 


gional Boards are enforcing Section 


7a. There has also been a growing 
tendency toward lack of confidence 
in the present machinery of media- 
tion. 


Another source of dissatisfaction to’ 


workers generally. which observers 


contend has had much to do with the 


widening number of 
strikes is the settlement of the auto- 


motive strike. 


been far below that of the post-war 
period. Another favorable aspect of threatened recently are in the textile 

in comparison with, and steel industries, where more than 
earlier years, to which Government 500,000 workers would be affected. 


The major strikes which have 


The most violent strike disturbances 


have alsc come during the last few 
weeks in the strike of truckmen in 


Minneapolis, 


A laneieaiedl Plan for Federal Collection With States Shar- 


ing in Revenues 


A Federaliy-collected manufac- 
turers’ sales tax, with most of the 
revenue allocated to the States, is 
visioned by Senator Barbour (Rep.), 
of New Jersey. He has introduced a 
resolution calling upon the Senate 
Committee on Finance to investigate 
the subject. Under his plan, States 
to share in the tar proceeds, would be 
obliged to relinquish tar collections in 
the same field. 


By W. WARREN BARBOUR 
United States Senator from New Jersey 


A Federally-collected, State-shared 
sales tax would decrease the tax burden 


on small property owners and would re-- 


act to the benefit of those of low income, 
who live in rented homes. Every State 
has some form of sales tax at the pres-, 
ent time. like the State sales taxes on 
gasoline. 


Under a plan which I would like the 
Senate Finance Committee to study, the 
States would be giving up nothing ex- 
cept the attempt to collect something 
which they are unable to collect today. 
They would be pooling their collection in- 
terests in the one central agency that is 
equipped to collect business taxes, and, 


aside from this, they will still have their. 


same voice with respect to what they do 
with their money; that is, whether or not 
they bujld new highways, schools etc. 
There is a growing conflict between the 
tax spheres of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States. The 
complexity and duplication of taxes is 
not only burdensome and economically 
unsound, but permits of numerous loop- 
holes through which subjects for proper 
taxation escape, such as “bootleg” gaso- 
line and oil. There is especially the du- 
plication of income tax collection. The 


objection that this plan is another step. 
toward Federal concentration as against.’ 


proper Stat> activities is an objection 
more apparent than real. 

There is a vast amouni of difference be- 
tween coordination and _ centralization, 
and, in the instance of the taxing field, 
coordination of the activities of tax au- 
thorities is one of the most apparent wavs 
in which such defects as may exist in 
our Government can be remedied. 

Collection at Source 
A tax at the source, the point of manu- 


facture, is the only way in which the field | 


can be efficiently covered. The plan sug- 
gested for Finance Committee study would 
exempt food products. 

The tax situation is becoming increas- 
ingly chaotic. The Federal Government. 
State governments, and local governments 
are imposing taxes at almost every con- 
ceivable point. Each of these authorities 
has been struggling throughout the de- 
pression to secure adequate revenue for 
its functions. Economies have been made, 
particularly among the local governmenis, 
but relief expenditures, it is safe to sav, 
have far outweighed the savings and, as 
a result, the pressure of taxation, par- 
ticularly at a time of low national income. 
is most intense. 

_ It is fast becoming evident that two and 
even three of these governmental authori- 
ties may tax these same assets in different 
manners. The Federal Government raised 
its revenue some years ago chiefly by cus- 
toms tariffs and internal revenue and ex- 
cise taxes, and State governments by prop- 
erty taxes, corporation taxes, and estate 
taxes. Now, each form of government is 
taxing in flelds which were regarded pre- 
viously as sacred to the others. The Federal 
and State governments are taxing income. 


increasing | 


as well. It has been estimated that in 
1930 the taxpayers of the United States 
paid out $400,000,000 in order to deter- 
mine the income tax liability. 

It seems quite probable to me that, with 

the increased multiplication of sales taxes 
by States, we will soon have a similar sit- 
uation with reference to this form of tax- 
ation. 
_ A number of eaten of taxation have 
been suggesting a method of coordinating 
the Federal and State revenue systems 
whereby there will be a uniform tax, the 
collection of which would be vested in 
the authority best fitted to perform this 
service, but the proceeds of which will 
be shared with the other taxing author- 
| ity, in recognition of the fact that it has 
an equal right to impose such a tax. 
This principle has already been worked 
out in the field of State taxation and it 
has added materially to the revenue. At 
the same time, it will simplify the ad- 
ministration of these estates and payment 
of the tax. 

As applied to sales taxes, a coordinated 
Federal and State revenue system would 
produce more revenue anu yet protect in- 
terested business from the chaos of sales 
taxing conditions which now prevail. The 
cost of computing tax liability by business 
concerns is, quite naturally, borne by the 


public, by whom the added production 


expense must be paid. 


Increased Revenues 

To illustrate the possibility of revenue 
increase, through a Federal-State coordi- 
nated revenue system, it can be cited that 
there are fewer than 10€ corporations 
which manufacture cigarettes, although 
there are 500,000 wholesale and retail 
agencies disposing of them. If there were 
& single tax on cigarettes, shared between 
tne Federal Government and the States, 
the Federal Government would collect 
from 100 manufacturers. 

But if the State governments impose 
“such a tax, they would be obliged to su- 
pervise the businesses. of 500,000 retailers. 
|thereoy increasing tremendously the ex- 
| Penses of collection and bringing the scru- 
‘tiny and supervision of government into 
'many small businesses which do not keep 
their accounts on the government plan. 

Sensible progress in taxation requires 
‘that, immediate consideration should poe 
/given to any feasible plan for coordinat- 
ing the Federal and State fiscal systems 
SO aS to produce the revenue needed with 
a minimum of confusion and expense to 
the taxpayer. 

A coordinated tax plan would, in my 
judgment, accomplish the following points: 

1. Provide additional major sources of 
revenue for the States in relief of the 
general property tax. 

2. Strengthen the integrity of State and 
local administration, particularly in thos 
communities where the depression has: 
caused a weakening of the Government 
program, such as public schools. because 
of delinquent taxes. 

3. Save the tremendous cost to the State 
government of collecting business taxes. 

4. Save interstate commerce from the 
great expense now involved in under- 
Standing and computing its tax liabilities. 

5. Place the burden of computing lia- 
bility upon the producing plants where 
there are already developed elaborate 
plans of accounting, instead of on the 
small retailer who frequently does not 
keep accounting records. 

6. Cause no increase to the consumer 
in the cost of gasoline. providing merely 
that the burden of collection be shifted 


The Federal and State governments are 
taxing estates. The Federal and State | 
governments are taxing gasoline. The | 
Federal Government and many of the! 
e State Governments are taxing cigarettes. | 

This increase in the complexity of the, 
American tax system is not only burden- 
some to the taxpayer and places a far 
greater weight on his shoulders than he, 
realizes, but it is adding tremendously to 


from the State to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Attitude Toward Bonus 
The Senate Committee on Finance plans | 
to meet June 5 to determine its attitude | 
toward the Patman veterans’ bonus bill 


‘H. R. 1), which passed the House 
March 132. 


| 


ithe cost of determining one’s tax liability , 


‘ 


longshoremen on_ the 


William Green, president of the A. 
F. of L., has said an “informed esti- 
mate” would place the membership 
of company unions at between 2.000,- 
000 and 3,000,000. 

Company unions are particularly 
strong in the automobile, iron and 
steel, foundries, machine shops, elec- 
metal mining 
petroleum refining, rubber products. 
and farm machinery industries. 

Comparative Expansion 

The most detailed figures regarding 
the comparative growth of the two 
types of unions are those of the Na- 
tional Conference Board, which pub- 
lished a report in November of a sur- 
vey in which it questioned 10,335 of 


the largest companies. 


threatened 


The companies which replied, em- 
ploying about 27 per cent of the esti- 
mated total of workers in their fields, 
reported that 1,164,294, or 45 per cent, 
of the workers were dealing with them 
through employe representation; that 
is, company unions. There were only 
365.937 employes who dealt with them 
through such' unions before NRA. 
Thus company unions had gained 2138 
per cent. 

Only 240.866, or 9.3 per cent, of their 
workers were dealing with these com- 
panies through organized labor 


unions, compared with 106,696 before 
NRA, a gain of 126 rer cent. 


The report says, “in the contest for 
/popularity between the two methods 
of collective bargaining. employe rep-| 
rsentation appears to have won the) 
initial advantage.” | 

A report issued during the past 
week by the National Conference, 


Board shows the rate of increase in 
the adoption of collective bargaining. 
arrangements has diminished in re-| 
cent months. 

On the basis of the information in 
the report, obtained from 2,681 com- 
panies which employ 2,093,503 work- 
ers, the proportion of employes still 
dealing individually with their em- 
plovers has declined from 48.9 per 


cide whether the vote of a majority 
of workers on the subject of union 
recognition shall be binding on all the 
workers. 

Adamant in the face of the provi- 
sions of the NIRA. the automobile 
and steel industrial leaders have con- 
sistently refused to deai with the A. 
F. of L. or other trade unions. 


The decision of the automobile 
tne strike in which the automobile man- 
30.8 POT May, vfacturers maintained their stand 


of about 5 per cent of the total. 
Company Union Growth 


Employes under plans of employe Board to hold a supervised election. 
representation increased from 43.2, — 


against the principle of majority rule 


‘and the desire of the National Labor 


Struggles and Unrest 
Over Rights of Mento Organize 
For Collective Bargaining 


is held by its critics to have had an 
unsettling influence on the whole in- 
dustrial situation. In the President’s 
settlement, provision was made for 
proportional representation based on 
secret lists of members. 

It is against the apparent wishes of 
certain industries to use this settle- 
ment as a model that the efforts of 
the labor leaders are now being di- 
rected. And throug': either the pas- 
sage of the Wagner l-.dustrial Dis- 
putes Act or a more strongly enforced 
Section 7a, labor may gain its desire 
for collective bargaining. 


in May, and employes dealing through 
organized labor unions increased from 
7.9 per cent of the total to 9.6 per 
cent. From November to May the 
number of worker: dealing with their | 
employers through labor unions in- 
creased 47.519 as compared with an 
increase of. 134,473 in the number of 


per cent in November, to 46.5 per uh 


heart of New York... 


workers in employe representation | 
plans. 
The success of employers in or- 


ganizing company unions led in some 
instances to charges by labor leaders 
that unfairness had been practiced 
in the holding of elections to estab- 
lish the form of labor representation. 

This led the National Labor Board 
to adopt the policy of conducting elec- 
tions of its own in factories where dis- 
putes existed as to the legality of! 
company unions. Ballots cast in these | 
elections are never signed, thus per- | 
mitting absolute secrecy. 

Employers have made this polnt oi 
determining the majority rule for 
their workers one of the major issues. 
They contend that the system of le- 
galization of trade unions according 
to the vote of the majority leaves the 
minority of workers unrepresented. 

To protect the minority a compro- 
mise has been incorporated in the 
Wagner industrial disputes bill, now 
pending before Congress. This com- 
promise provides that the industria! 
adjustment board to be created if the 
bill passes will have the power to de- 
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PARK AVENUE 


This is why distinguished visitors from the world over stop there. 


A DELIGHTFUL HOME 


The Waldorf-Astoria is more than a world-famous hotel. . 


. itis a delightful home. 
Located in the 


a few minutes from shops, clubs, theatres, and Wall Street. 


THE WALDORF: ASTORIA 


49TH TO SOTH STREETS - 


NEW YORK 


Essolene’s guarantee of smoother performance is backed 
by the oil industry’s acknowledged leader. We invite you 
to try it out in your own car. Make any test you choose. 
Be as critical as you please. Convince yourself of Esso- 
lene’s ability by comparing it with other motor fuels. 


[Essolube Motor Oil in the crankcase enables Essolene to do its best] 


AT REGULAR 


While some make claims in printed word, 
And others on the air are heard, 

The Owl says: ‘‘I prefer for you 

To prove by test what I can do!”’ 
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GASOLINE PRICE 


free individual road maps. 


Smoother Performance 
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N E W 


BUY AT THIS SIGN 


This sign identifies the 30,000 Esso 
Stations and Dealers from Maine 
to Louisianawho represent the ser- 
vices and products of the world's 
leading oil organization. 


MOTOR TRAVEL INFORMATION 
Yours for the asking at all Esso Stations and Dealers— 
*ESSO TOURS AND DETOURS.”’ Profusely illustrated. 
New every month. Contains official map of current road 
construction; vacation information; touring data; etc. Also 


FREE OF COST 


Copr. 1934, Essq, Inc. 


JERSEY 
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Finding Work 


For Jobless in 


Renewed Confidence Viewed 
As Basic Force Needed to 
Revive Industry and Pro- 
mote Re-employment 


Five million of the Nation's nine million | 


unemployed are from the heavy industries, 
such as manufacturing and construction. 
At the request of NRA Administrator 
Hugh S. Johnson, a Durable Goods In- 
dustries Committee was named. March 7 
to see what could be done about this 
phase of unemployment. From the com- 
mittee came its report, dated May 14 but 


just made public, addressed to President | 


Roosevelt. 

Under Chairman George H. Houston it 
probed deeply into economic and other 
aspects of the problem. Mr. Houston 


originally stated his object in these words: | 


“How are we going to make jobs by pro- 
duction and consumption?—which is the 
only way to make them in the last an- 


have done?” 
View of Economic Situation 


The answers are supplied in the follow- 
ing summary of the committee's report: 

1.—Consideration of the present eco- 
nomic and social problems must be in the 
following sequence—first, relicf; second, 
recovery, and third, reform. 


2.—Of the approximately 9,000,000 now. 


unemployed, nearly 5,000,000 are from the 
durable goods industries, and half of these 


were employe ormally in the construc- | 
oo ig and A permitted if the label is to be used at all. 


tion industry. 
3.—The key to the unemployment prob-— 
lem is to be found in the stimulation of. 
the construction and other durable goods | 
industries, which will create, in turn, op- | 
portunities for employment in the service | 
and consumption goods industries. 
4—Reduction in maximum hours has 
already been carried to or possibly beyond 
the economic limit in durable goods in- 
dustries under present condtions and fur- 
ther reduction will not materially con- 
tribute to the reduction of unemployment. 
Restoration of Confidence 
5.—The durable goods industries, by , 
reason of their present financial situation 
and the nature of their business, are un- | 
able to absorb additional employes or in- 


‘Regulation of Use 
| 


titled to Emblem 


Approaching its first birthday, NRA still 

is deeply concerned over who can wear its 
Blue Eagle—the badge indicating eompli- 
ance with the Recovery Act and codes. 
_ During the past week the NRA issucd 2 
set of rules designating who can display 
‘eagles and who can’t. Also, it listened to 
‘complaints of cotton garment makers and 
women’s clubs against allowing the bird to 
be sewed on garments made by prison la- 
bor, 

The NRA laid out a detailed list of 
those entitled to display eagles. Those 
qualify are: 


Employers operating under codes who. 


have not been reported for violations. 
Members of retail trades and local serv- 
ice trades or industries in towns of less 


than 2,500. 


This exception is made: Employers 
subject to codes who have not paid code 
‘fees levied before April 1. 

Use of the NRA label is the keystone 
‘of code success, recovery Officials believe. 
|For this reason, they have thrown up 
‘safeguards to prevent abuses. Exclusive 
|power to issue labels to employers rests 
'with the code authorities. 

For 15 industries which require use of 


‘eagle Jabels on their products under code | 


|manaate, use and distribution of the la- 


‘bels will be governed by Administrator | 
alysis. What more can we do than we_ 


Hugh S, Johnson after June 15. New 
regulations make it clear that NRA has 
the sole right to withdraw or withhold 
labels but code authorities may tempora- 
rily suspend their issuace after due hea» 
ing. 
At the hearing on prison eagles, cotton 


garment producers said they were facing | 
ruinous competition from prison goods | 


ana that use of the eagle on such goods 
only makes it worse. Also offered was a 
compromise suggestion that a_ special 
eagle with the words “prison-made” be 


For prison officials it was stated that it 
would throw thousands of prisoners out of 
work if use of the eagle were denied. Fur- 


ther it was stated that it would be a men-'! 
to society if those in confinement | 


ace 
could not be kept at work. 


Blue Eagle Over Bakeries; 
Hope For $3,000,000 Gains 


The billion-dollar bakery industry 


a resultant gain in empioyment from the 
present 150,000 workers to the 1929 figure 


' of 185,000 and a pay-roll advance of $3,- 
000,000 monthly. 


Of the Blue Eagle 
'NRA Definition of Those En- 


Heavy Industries 


‘have its 25,000 bakeries under the NRA | 
blue eagle June 18. Hoped for by NRA is) 


creased costs until the volume of sales of 


THE 


NRA WEEK 


AND 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


‘well, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 


Farm Problems: program is not necessarily 
Dollar Wheat, But 


‘one of crop reduction,” he observed. “Our 
No Joy to Grower 


/ policy may well be one of crop expansion 
‘and we are prepared to encourage produc- 
‘tion as well as to reduce it after taking 

into consideration the exigencies of the 
drought and the international situation.” 
| Back f 


IS “CRACKING DOWN” CHANCI 
MAJOR CHANGES VISIBLE TO R 
| MENT OF CODES FOR SERVICE IN 


Secretary Wallace, said: 


NG INTO “CRACKING UP’”?—NO 
ECOVERY OFFICIALS—ABANDON- 
DUSTRIES—NEW PLAN FOR STEEL 


The Drought and Rising 
Prices; Trouble With the 


" able farmers in other countries to main- 
Crop Reduction Plans; 


tain or expand theirs, 


NSTEAD of “cracking down,” is NRA 

on the verge of “cracking, up?” 

That prediction was made during the 
past week by congressional opponents of 
the Recovery Administration. 

It followed the order of President 
Roosevelt exempting seven industries of 
the “service” type, such as cleaning and 
dyeing and hotels and restaurants, from 
the trade practice provisions of the NRA 
codes. 


Just how much ground is there for any 
such observation? 

The answer must be: None so far as 
any observer of the workings of General 

Johnson's organization can see. And 
none, certainly, so far as any of the major 
| basic industries are concerned. 
in Washington as the first step in a re- 
organization of NRA 
some of its most troublesome and least 
helpful features, and strengthen’ the 
‘agency so far as its main functions are 
concerned. 

Other changes are in store. Some of 
them will involve further contraction in 
the number of codes. Others will involve 
changes in NRA principles. 

Whetlier NRA is to be broken up with 
‘its functions divided between the Depart- 
/ment of Commerce and the Federal Trade 

Commission, so far remains a question for 
the future to determine. 


basis of organization is under way. 
| ket 
why should 


‘PUT, it is asked, any 


'dustries be picked out for attention? 


AAA Legislation 


| (Continued from Page 9.] 
Withdrawal fr this fleld of regula- mee 
the dye | the currencies of foreign buyers. Now 
sentenced & dlethes presser to jail for| Government is taking over the job of con- 
charging 36 cents to press a suit instead | “Clling the marketing of the 1934 crop. 
of 40 cents as required by the code. The| But are-the planters of the South hap- | 
Nolitical implications of this situation were Not so you could notice, if the AAA | 


| of which has a relatively small number of | 


ful reconsideration of our policies.” 


lis right. 


Failure of parties | 
‘to the world agreement to comply with its | has been appointed by the President to 
provisions would certainly call for a care- | succeed Walter W. Husband, of Vermont, 


‘Pep’ Talks to Salesmen 
In Paid Time Under NRA 


“Pep” talks held by sales managers must 
be made during regular~hours unless 
listening employes get paid for their time. 

This ruling was made during the past 
week by Division Administrator H. O. 
King of the NRA. It’s all right, though, 


rom the World Wheat Conference, | t) nold social or educational meetings for 
‘Dr. Mordecai Ezekial, economic advisor to} employes without paying them for their 
ti 
| “The AAA would be unwilling tc reduce 
American wheat acreage simply to en-' 


me. 


New Labur Officer 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, of Madison, Wis., 


as Second Assistant Secretary of Labor. 


Rather the President's action is accepted | 


that will remove | 


py? 

too far-reaching. 
bility for these service industry codes the 
: Government also dodges a perplexing legal 
/question. Their activities are local and 
there was grave question whether the 
Supreme Court would uphold the right 
of the Federal Government to concern il- 
| self with what seemed to be purely intra- 


‘state enterprise. 

in NRA policy are not con- 
4 fined to this one fleld, however. The 

, direction that industrial self-government 

,is taking was revealec by the new code 

for the steel industry. 

_ Under this code the grants made by the 

industry to labor are strengthened, while 

i the rights granted by the Government to 

the industry to control prices, is mod:fied 

on the side of weakening. 

| That represents the trend that NRA 

'Seeks to take in its negotiation of code 

changes. 

' Under the newly negotiated code for the 


Just .now the steel industry which President Roosevelt 
period of readjustment on the present | signed May 29 and which goes into effect | 


_ June 11, labor gets a straight eight-hour 
day. At the same time the power of the 
‘code authority te bar an “unfair” price 
‘filing by a company and to fix a “fair base 


changes be made, and if they are | price” is taken away by the new document. 
made, why should a certain group of in-, 


| The industry, however, retains the right 
to set prices on a “basing point’ schedule. 


The answer, as gathered here, is that Some new basing points, on which prices 


‘the NRA has become unwieldy. 


It has are to be quoted with freight added, were 


‘tried to do too much, as General Johnson included. 


‘himself now admits. Most of the organ- 
will | ization'’s troubles and a large proportion | open price system, but the new code per- 
of its complaints come from the indus- | mits a competitor to meet at once any 
tries that exist through performing serv- | price reduction, instead of waiting for. 
‘ices rather than through producing, or 
In fact. 
the large proportion of all trouble seemed 
‘to concentrate in the cleaning and dye- 


|manufacturing or selling goods. 


| ing business. 


Prices still are to be posted under the 


ten days as required under the previous 

code. These changes are described as in 

the interest of “flexibility.” 
The whole code is to be studied by the 


acreage reduction. 
more cotton than they were supposed to 
| plant and are showing irritation at the 
inspections and checks of the Govern- 
ment, 


The result is that the AAA said this | 


past weeks 


“The cotton-producing South is now 
faced with the gravest crisis of the de- 
pression.” 

_ The reason is, as far as can be gathered, 

that cotton at 11 cents a pound, which is 
the present price, is a profitable crop. 
Also farmers have been told that cotton 
might go to 15 cents a pound under the 
control program. 


' That seems to have been too much of a. 
temptation. Contract or no contract, co- | 


operation or no cooperation, the farmers 


going to be profitable. 


The estimate of an AAA official is that 
where a crop of about 25,000,000 acres was 
expected by the Federal Government when 
it laid its plans, farmers actually have 
planted 28,000,000 to 35,000,000 acres. 
| If the drought and insect plagues do not 

invade the South and there is a year of 
heavy production, it will be interesting .o 
see how the Federal Government pre- 
vents the marketing of bootleg cotton 


above the 10,000,000-bale limit which now | 


las been set. Secretary Wallace once 


observed that it might take the United ' 


States Army to carry out enforcement. 


B 


| ones who would like to fool Uncle Sam. 

‘are 
that 


doing a pretty good job by claiming 
their production in the past was 


They apparently are ignoring | 
By stepping out from under responsi- their agreements to limit production by | 
They are planting | 


want to have plenty of cotton if prices are 


UT Southern farmers are not the only 


The corn-hog raisers of the Middle Wes* | 


arger tha 
Federal Trade Commission and the NRA| ous n the Government thinks it was. 


To the 806 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Who Joined Us:This Week and 


Who Are Receiving Their First 
Copy of The United States News: 


The purpose of The United States News 1s to 
present each week a comprehensive review and 
analysis of the activities of government. 


The news articles are prepared under rigid in- 
structions to our staff to gather all phases of 
controversial questions and to explain them 
impartially. 


_ The signed articles, whether by government 
officials or persons outside otf public lite, repre- 
sent the viewpoint of their respective authors 
and the mere publication by us of their views 
does not in any way commit this publication to 
those views. | 


| 


Comprehensive and Easy to Read 


Here are some of the principal features each 
week to which we call your attention. 


their products is expanded. 
6—These industries cannot hope for, 


substantial increase in their sales volume | 


until there is such a further restoration of | 
confidence in the economic future as will | 
encourage the use by private investors of | 
the available supply of capital and credit. | 
7—Recovery will come when funda | 
mental conditions promote rather than re- 
tard the purchase of durable goods. 
 8—Some of the fundamental conditions 
needed for recovery in durable goods in-| 
dustres already exist. The lag in their | 
revival indicates the absence of certain es- | 
sential factors and the presence of cer- | 
tain definite interferences. 
9.—Chief among the fundamental condi- 
tims needed for recovery are: | 
(a) A free flow of private capital into! 
private business. 
A sound real estate mortgage 
et. 
(c) Industrial relations on a basis which | 
will assure cooperation instead of strife. | 
(d) A balanced price parity between ag- 


ricultural commodities and manufactured 


S. | 
(e)The further reestablishment of con- | 
fidence—most important of all. 


Establishment of Confidence | 
10.—Essential to the establishment of. 
confidence are the following: 

(a) Assurance to private enterprise that 
the profit incentive will continue to re- 
ceive public approval as an energizing mo- 
tive for economic activity. 

(b) Public recognition tbat the only 
legitimate purpose of taxation is to: pro- 
vide the necessary revenue for government 
and not to effect a punitive redistribution 
of wealth which paralyzes business initia- 
tive or for any other purpose. 

(c) Removal through a permanent bal- 
ancing of the budget of the threat of un- 
controlled inflation. 

(d) Removal of any remaining threat of 
@ sudden and arbitrary change in our 
monetary policies. 

(e) Assurance that companies which 
have adjusted their business methods and 
policies to the temporary emergency pro- 
gram of the NRA will be free from the un- 
certainties of unreasonable or arbitrary | 
administration. | 

(f) Clarification of the Government's 
policies toward measures and trends which 
inconsistent with our economic sys- 
em. 


Possibilities for Employment 

11—A survey of the possibilities for im- 
mediate employment shows that an im- 
mense need exists in a great diversity of 
fields for the products of the durable 
goods industries. Chief among these are 
the construction industry, including mod- 
ernizing and new housing. In addition, 
a@ vast depreciation has occurred in the 
permanent equipment of the country. All 
of these potential demands are waiting 
upon the establishment of the needed fa- 
vorable factors and upon the clearing up 
of the remaining unfavorable factors as 
enumerated in this report. 

12.—Long continued unemployment is | 
essentially a social and not an industrial 


| The complaints dealt largely with trade 


Charge of Soliciting Funds; practices such as price fixing. So the 
President has ordered that seven codes 


Revenue Collector Removed be readjusted. They are: Cleaning and 


Another collector of internal revenue dyeing, motor vehicles’ storage and park- 
has been discharged by the Treasury De- !8. barber shops, shoe repairing, bowling 
partment for soliciting political funds. and billiards, advertising display installa- 

Alvin F. Fix, collector at Philadelphia, , tion and advertising distribution. 
and five of his assistants were suspended | Under the new rulings, units in these 


‘imported principally from Cuba, 


bv the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Morgenthau Jr., 
against them were that they solicited 
litical funds from civil service employes 
of the Government. 


last week. The charges 
po- | quirements on hours or work and rates 


Henry | industries to earn the right to fly the 


Blue Eagle musi conform to the oid re- 


‘of wages for their workers. They also 


are given the right to form local as- 


Collector Fix is the second man of his | Sociations where 85 per cent of the mem- 


signed week before last after the Treasury 
Department had investigated charges that 
he was using his position to solicit po- 
li 


rank to be removed. Horatio Abbott, col- bers of the industry agree. These local 
‘lector of internal revenue at Detroit, re- groups then can determine prices and 


'make other regulations if they desire. 
The NRA, however, is relieved of the 
necessity of helping to police a whole set 


tical funds from employes and from cor-|0f regulations applying to hundreds of 


porations and business men in Michigan. | thousands of small business units, each 


AN END COMES TO DREAMS 
OF AN AMERICAN ‘EMPIRE’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Another answer, indirectly based on 
economics, is the effort to gain the good 
will of South and Central America coun- 
tries which are becoming an increasingly 
coveted prize in the world struggle for 
markets. 

What happens is most clearly shown in 
the case of the Philippines. 

As a possession, with rights somewhat 
similar to other American States, these 
islands are free from the effect of tariffs 
against foreign products. As fertile 
lands blessed with a favorable climate 
and ample rainfall, the Philippines are 
showing high productivity. 

This combination showed its effect in 
the case of sugar. That product, formerly 
was 
placed behind a two cents a pound tariff 
wall by the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act. This 
move, admittedly, was designed to help 
the beet sugar and the cane sugar grow- 
ers of the United States. 

It proved effective in cutting down Cu- 
ban exports to this country. But then a 
new competitor appeared. Exports from 
the Philippines rose from under 600,000 
tons in 1927 to above 1,000,000 tons in 
1932. Possibilities of production, with free 
access to the American market, were de- 
scribed as permitting even greater ex- 
pansion. 

About Coconut Oil 

This meant that sugar beet States such 
as Colorado, Utah, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and South Dakota, became 
deeply interested in the Philippines. 

But there was another product as well 
that began to be heard about. 

That was coconut oil. This oil is used 


tion, will mean their economic collapse, 
owing to the fact that ‘he United States 
now buys ‘just about all of the Philippine 
exports, which in 1932 amounted to $190,- 
000,000. This country took $166,000,000 of 
the total. 

But what of Cuba and Haiti and other 
republics in the Caribbean? 

There the situation is different. Each 
situation offers its particular problem, of- 
ficials point out, but with one general 
policy applying. That is: Every effort 
should be directed at removing the fear 


of the people of South and Central Amer- 
ica. The United States must follow the 
ways of a good neighbor in her dealings 
with the countries to the south. 

Cuba, however, offers a special case. It 
is one that had an influence with the 
Senators when they approved without a 
dissenting vote the new treaty that ends 
the Platt Amendment and with that, ends 
the formal direct responsibility of the 
United States for Cuban internal affairs. 

For this island grows sugar, just as the 
Philippines grow sugar. Its sugar is sub- 
ject to a tariff, but this tariff still favors 
Cuba over other non-possessions. Be- 
sides, with the United States assuming 
some responsibility for conditions on the 
island, it might feel impelled—so some 
Senators felt—to reduce the tariff so that 
Cubans could enjoy a larger part of the 
American market. 


New Sugar Control 
The wise thing to do, so the argument 


ran, would be to relinquish responsibility. 


Shak has been done, and the dream of 


those who not so many years ago thought 


in products that are substituted for butter! of annexing Cuba to the United States, 
and it is used in other products that are | evaporates. 


substituted for animal fats. Importations | 


problem. Its solution through channels! from the Philippines rose until in 1933 


outside of industry will require the con- 
tinued attention of the country for an in- 
definite period. 


High Ethical Plane of Code 
For Home Study Schools 


Armed with strong prohibitions against 
unfair practices which might deceive too 
credulous students, the Private Home 
Study School Industry’s code, approved by 
NRA Administrator Hugh S. Johnson, will 
go into operation June 11. 

Gen. Johnson, sending the code to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, referred to the industry’s 
code as being of “extreme importance.” 
He added that “any practices in the in- 
dustry which tend to lower its ethical and 
educational plane can be of great harm.” 

The 196 schools affected did a business 
of $15,794,000 last year, half. the 1929 
business. 


Our Future Admirals 

President Roosevelt has just signed a 
bill providing for selective promotion to 
the rank of lieutenant and lieutenant 
commender in the Navy and to authorize 
appointment as ensigns all future grad- 
uates of the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
The latter provision avoids the necessity 
of turning back some of the naval grad. 
— to civil life as happened in the class 


| 


| 


they reached over 700,000,000 pounds. 

As a result the dairy States, Wisconsin, 
New York, Ohio, Missouri, among a large 
number of 6thers, were deeply interested. 

If the Philippines could be given in- 
dependence then there could be a tariff, 
spokesmen for farm organizations argued. 
Congress responded in January, 1933, 
with an act to grant independence to the 
Islands, passing it over the veto of Presi- 
dent Hoover. The Island Legislature, 
however, turned down this offer. Now the 


Sugar thus is accepted by officials as a 
prominent factor in shaping American 
foreign policy. It now has been subjected 
to a new control, however, under the sys- 
tem of allotments announced May 31 by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. Through this method quotas have 
been given to all producers, both within 
and without the United States so that for 
the next year at least the pressure from 
sugar on foreign affairs will be lessened. 

Besides being affpcted by the same 
forces that aided Philippine independence, 
Cuba fits in with the policy of good wifll 


present Congress has enacted another and 


that is being shaped in dealing with other 


Similar act, and the Philippine legisla- countries to the South. 
ture has accepted. | 


But under the pressure of farm organ- 


tapped when President Roosevel 
ization interest, Congress could not wait| granted power to negotiate recip 


As it looks abroad for markets that may 
rocal 


for independence to try out a form of | tariff agreements, the Federal Govern- 
tariff. It tacked an amendment on the |ment has South America particularly in 


revenue bill laying an excise tax of 3 cents ‘mind as an outle 


a pound on coconut oil imported into the | 


United States. This is described by offi- 
cjals of the Department of Agricultural 
Economics as a prohibitive tax. 


President Roosevelt signed the bill, but | 


this past week sent a message to Con- 
gress asking that it rescind this action 
on the ground that it represented a dis- 
honorable breach of faith on the part of 
the United States. The best opinion was 
that Congress would not respond to this 
Presidential suggestion. 

They also express the opinion that free- 
dom for the islands, with the provable loss 
of American markets through tariff ac- 


t for manufacturd 
products. 

The opinion of officials is that trade 
with certain of the big South American 
countries has been retarded in the past 
because of opposition to the actions of the 
United States in Cuba, in Haiti, in Nic- 
aragua, and in other Caribbean and Cen- 
tral American countries. 

By withdrawing controls and by relin- 
quishing special rights, this country rather 
expects to gain in good will. A friendly 
attitude on the part of potential cus- 


; tomers to the south, at the same time, | 


relations 


during the next six months when further 
changes may be made. 


OME of the difficulties of industrial 

planning are coming: to light in the 
plan of the Textile Industry to reduce its 
| rate of operations 25 per cent, starting 
| June 4. This action follows a shut down 
silk industry for a week during May. 
e workers in the industry have ac- 
| cepted this move as an effort to cut wages 
and are strongly opposed. However, the 
textile industry is confronted with an 
over-supply of goods which it cannot sell 
at present prices. In the normal course 


| of the 
Th 


or enter into a price-cutting battle in 
order to move its products. 

By slowing up the rate of operations, 
the industry thinks that it can maintain 
most prices and achieve a balance that 
will remove the necessity of dumping ex- 
cess supplies. 

But right at that point the textile situ- 
ation reveals the basic problem of the 
whole New Deal. It seeks to achieve eco- 
nomic balance by restriction. And 
Striction means either forced control of 
prices and of the whole range of machine 
operations, or it means fewer jobs. 


T 


it might shut down completely for a time | 


} 

| dollars and cents to have the 
as large as possible. 


| 


/program has been slowed up and money 


that was supposed at first to go out io 
the farms last January still is in the’ 


Federal Treasury. 
| kk * 


ernment must have broad powers. 

It was given these powers in a blanket 
grant under the Adjustment Act. Now, 
however, Secretary Wallace has sought 
to have Congress make them specific and 
to extend them in some directions to 
strengthen his hand. 


of opposition. Senator Byrd (Dem.), of 


| Virginia, took to the air during the week 
|to tell the country that: “Step by step | 
bureau chiefs are establishing new | 

| power to regiment the American people. 
ly activities.” He objected | 
of power which, he said, | 
“czar” out of 


|in all their dai 
,to the grant 
| would make a 
| Wallace. 


Quotas under the new allotment plan are - 
ased on past production, so it means! 
past figures | 


Because of farmer claims the whole 


F the AAA is to deal with these siiua-_ 
~ tions and with other situations that. 
grow out of the effort to establish ma- 
.chinery for control by farmers of their 
production machine, the Federal Gov- 


The result has proved to be a flare-up : 


The AAA agreed to modify its request | 
;|for authority to back up the powers it | 


1. TOMORROW—A LOOK AHEAD—This is in- 
tended to be an intimate survey of the present day 
situation with an eye to the future. It is designed 
| to tell you what to expect and what to prepare for. _ 
(If put in “Washington letter” form this kind of in- ~ 
formation would cost many times the subscription 
| price of The United States News.) This is to be 
found on page one. 


2. THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY—tThis 
is a brief summary for the busy readers brought up 
to the minute, and gives a quick picture of national 
affairs of the week immediately preceding its publi- 
cation. It. is brought up to date as of noon on Sat- 
urday immediately preceding its receipt by you. 


3. THE STORY OF THE PRESIDENT’S WEEK 
—So much interest attaches to what the President 
himself does that we devote these two columns every 
week to a story of the sequence of events in the 
White House. It is an interesting story of the work 
of the most important personality in government 
today. 


4. THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS — Most 
people do not have time to read long articles on for- 
eign affairs or to digest the many cablegrams that 
come from different parts of the world. In this fea- 


| 


HE report was revived in Washington 
‘during the past week that Genera ; 

Johnson soon was to retire as admin-, ‘Mought it had under the original act. But | 

istrator of NRA. This has been a com- Mcials point out that if there is going 


ture time is saved for you and a summarized analysis 
is made of the whole international scene. 


of “Yankee Imperialism” from the minds. 


mon report for months. 

But the general goes on sticking to his 
job and attacking his attackers. He di- 
rected his latest blows at Ogden Mills, 
former Secretary of the Treasury, and 
NRA critic. Now he is back devoting his 
energies to the task of adjusting labor 
disputes that threaten some of the major 
industries operating under codes. 

General Johnson really has been NRA 
for the past year. Take him out and the 
organization would be something much 
less distinctive than it is. Right now he 
is busy working on plans for reorgani- 
zation. When that job is completed and 
_the Blue Eagle is ready to negotiate its 
Second year, the general might step out. 
If so he is not giving any hints of his 
intention right now. 


At THE time of the first congress of 

code authorities held last March, a 
committee was appointed to represent the 
heavily depressed durable goods industry 
in reporting on ways for bringing revival. 
This branch of industry, involving con- 
struction, mining and machinery mak- 
ing, harbors a large percentage of the 
country’s unemployed. 

The committee now has made its final 
report to the President. It takes a stand 
against any further shortening of hours 
in the industry or raising of minimum 
wages. Principally it asks that the ways 
be smoothed for a return of private funds 
to investment through a restoration of 
confidence in the country’s money and in 

the continuance of the profit system. 

The formal report to President Roose- 
velt put into comprehensive form a state- 
ment of principles that have frequently 
been stressed by the committee in the 
past. The committee in particular is op- 
posed to the Securities Act of 1933 and 
the Securities Exchange Act recently 
passed by Congress and soon to go to the 
President for signature. 


x 

yas the Darrow organization was 

delaying its final report concerning 
the effect of NRA on small business, a 
|factual report was offered by the National 
Industrial Conference Board on the basis 
‘of a survey tha. it made of the small 
| Plant under the Recovery Administration. 
| The Board said that “only one clear 
,conclusion can be drawn from the state- 
ments of these small plant executives and 
that is that there is no consensus or 
agreement that the code system is either 
advantageous or disadvantageous to the 
|Small plant as such.” 
' The price situation brought the most 
iresponse. Of those answering the ques- 
|tions of the Conference Board, 23 per cen’ 
believed that price regulation under NRA 
handicapped the small plant, and 77 per 
cent had a contrary view. This is a view 
contrary to that expressed by most NRA 
opponents. 
Another point of attack under the NRA 


will be expected to prove helpful in trade;is that the small unit of an industry | he left the General 
suffers at the hands of rules and regula- | 


|to be control then there must be power | 
They also say | 
| that if there is not to be control, and if | 


| to carry out that control. 
the farmers do not want to cooperate, 
then nature will have to take its course, 


of supply and demand factors. 
Sugar Output and Imports 

Te STABILIZE sugar. prices and pro- 

duction, the AAA under a new con- 
trol program is setting quotas both on 
domestic output and on imports. The 
quotas for Cuba and the country’s insular 
possessions were announced during the 
past week, and showed distribution 100,000 


a larger allotment to beet-sugar growers 

of this country. The schedule of imports 

is as follows, in tons—Final quotas, A; 

|previously suggesied quotas, B: 
A 


House that, owing to poor growing 
weather in several of the domestic beet- 
Sugar growing areas, the United States 
production might be below the assigned 
| quotas. Because of that, there may be 
later a revision of import quotas that 
‘would gi 


ments. 
| A processing tax of about ‘2 cent.a 
pound goes into, effect on sugar June 


Crop-expansion Policy 


| 


be dominated by the big units. 


fied that there was no discrimination. 


the free play of individual initiative, upon 
which the success of small plants has so 
largely been dependent,” said the Con- 


ference Board. 
T° TAKE the place of Kenneth M. 
Simpson, as administrator of Division 
No. 1, in the NRA, General Hugh Johnson 
has appointed Charles Edward Adams, 
president of the Air Reduction Company, 
of New York. Mr. Adams has been deputy 


* x. 


surance codes. 
|General Johnson's original aides. 


ute. 


with adjustments forced by the working | 


tens short of the earlier plan, owing to. 


B | 
Hawaii ...... 935,000 
Puerto Rico ...... 803,000 821,000 | 
Philippines ...... 1,015,000 1,037,000 , 
1,902,000 1,944,000 
Virgin Islands .... 5.000 5,000 


Suggestion was made at the White | 


: ve back to the island producers | 
the 100,000 tons shaved from their allot- | 


8. It is expected to produce $63,000,000. | 
* 


DRY WEATHER, causing a short 

American wheat crop, and the refusal | 
of the Argentine to cooperate in a world | 
wheat agreement, may bring a shift in | 
| national farm policy, Dr. Rexford G. Tug- | 


tions made by code authorities who may | 
But the | 
replies to the board showed that 16 per | 
cent believed that the small plant suffered | 
in this way while 84 per cent were satis- | 


“Much of the opposition to the whole , 
KRA program expressed by small plant | 
executives would come under the general | 
heading of rebellion against restriction of | 


administrator in charge of finance and in- | 
Mr. Simpson was one of 
When | 
paid him a high — 


5. THE PERSONAL SIDE OF WASHINGTON— 
A human interest study each week of the life of the 
national capital. 


6. WHO'S WHO IN GOVERNMENT — Every 
week we present essential biographical facts helping 
you to become acquainted with the new officials ap- 
| pointed to large responsibilities in the New Deal. 


7. ANALYSIS BY DAVID LAWRENCE—So 
much of the material emanating from government 
which we publish in our news columns is necessarily 
clothed with the point of view of people in govern- 
ment that we present on the back page of every issue 
an appraisal by David Lawrence based upon more 
than a quarter of a century’s experience with gov- 
ernmental affairs through various administrations. 
| Whether you agree with the David Lawrence analysis 
or not you will agree that it is usually an interesting 
presentation of current problems. 


READ these and other articles and features 
of The United States News. If you spend an 
hour of one evening a week in the reading of 
The United States News you will find that you 
have a better-than-average understanding of 
national affairs. 


The United States News is presented in news- 
paper form because speed is essential in getting 
the paper to you over the week-end and without 
the loss of time, which would be made necessary 
by publishing on coated paper and in magazine 
size. 


But you will note that nevertheless the 
articles in The United States News are prepared 
with magazine perspective, for they not only 
are written with an idea of explaining what has 
happened but what is the true significance and 
meaning of the current developments which so 
intimately affect the lives of all of us today. 


Tf you like The United States News we would 
appreciate it if vou would commend it to vour 
triends or send us the names of those to whom 
we may write with your recommendation. 


| 


Circulation Department 


The Guited States News 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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What the Various States Are Doing: 
Minimum-wage Legislation Gains 


Relaxing the Pressure on Delinquent Tax- 
payers—Aid for Education—Liquor and 
Beer Control—Rural Electrification 


JINIMUM WAGE STANDARDS for | order, is considering the regulation of 
A women and minors and restrictions @te-hour operations of — parlors. 

on child labor are receiving serious con-, The decree of county commissioners in 
sideration The six New England States, ' Colorado that places which permit danc- 
) : 7 ‘ing must take out dance hall licenses is 


with New York and Pennsylvania. have ne 
entered into a compact looking to uni- | considered by legal opinion to impair the 


form regulations affecting wages of wo- | possibility of enforcing the State liquor. 


inors in industry. An amend- laws. If hotels, restaurants, and clubs 
<senaliponyinno for State control of child must take out dancing licenses, this schoo] 
labor has been offered in the Louisiana | contends, sale of liquors therein may be 
Senate almost at the same moment that | barred by the provision of the: law which 
the Senate had rejected a proposal to|excludes the conduct of any other. busi- 
ratify the Federal child-labor amendment. | ness. 
Violation of the State child labor laws in| Dispensers of alcoholic beverages in 
North Carolina has been charged against Massachusetts have found themselves har- 
a candy selling scheme. ‘rassed by a provision of the State liquor 

“No employer shall pay a woman or|law which requires that bartenders shall 
minor under 21 years of age an unfair!be citizens. Some of the best mixers of 
or oppressive wage,” was the text of the, drinks have had to be listed on the pay- 
delegates in signing the eignt-State com- rolls in some other capacity such as ca- 
pact. “Such a wage shall be commensu- | terers, and, in one case, a railroad track- 
rate with the fair value of the services walker. 
rendered.” 

The agreement marks tne climax of a 
a year of interstate conferences; it will 
require legislative approval to become ef- | cation in 1933 is a story of ups and 
fective. While the compact dealt particu- | downs. Larger school revenues, expan- 


larly with minimum wage standards, fU-' sion of State aid, and reorganization of 
ture compacts on the subjects of child! aqministrative agencies occurred in some 
labor and hours of labor were anticipated. 


"| States. School budgets were increased or 
The measure proposing State regulation) maintained at the statutory level in a 
of child labor as introduced in the Louisi- | few States. Salary schedules were sus- 
ana legislature proposes “to iimit, regu | pended, important posts abolished, and 
late, and prohibit the of valuable services discontinued in others. 
The | High spots in 1933 State legislation 
bill also would prohibit fixing the price of | Poca by the National Educational 
manual labor by law, but would authorize | “SS0c/ation: 

the establishment of minimum wages and| Alabama pledged net proceeds from new 
regulation of hours of labor by an agency Personal and corporation income taxes to 
to be constituted by legislation. refund State obligations that include $11,- 
_ At least twenty children were found en- | 000,000 for education. 

gaged at.Raleigh, N. C., in selling candy | California will raise from State sources 
in violation of the State child labor law. | revenue formerly required for school sup- 
A distributor was taken into custody and Port from county sources. _ 
revealed that the operations of his princi-: Indiana kept all schools open by pro- 
pal were more than State-wide; the con- viding that county school corporations 
cern was found not to have paid the shall receive three-fourths of the proceeds 
State sales tax on its sales. /remaining from a new tax on intangibles 

‘ after 10 per cent is paid to the State gen- 
Deposits as Offset to Debt to Bank eral fund. . 

JANY A CUSTOMER of a bank in fi-|.. Wa strengthened its teacher certifica- 
N nancial troubles is of opinion that| U0 laws. differentiating certificates ac- 
his obligations to the bank such as notes 
of hand and mortgages should be offset) ne tha 
at maturity, so far as possible, from the | Cont up i] t 
unpaid and “withheld balance to his de- | 


Ups and Downs of Education 


THE STATES did for public edu-¢, . 
W oe Liquor Control in New Hampshire 


after $31,700,000 is set aside for other 
State purposes. 

North Carolina provided a $16,000,000 
annual appropriation to operate schools 
for eight months on State standards. 


Ohio will apportion 96 per cent of the 
revenue from a tax on intangibles among 
schools. 


Pennsylvania took steps to provide $5,- 
000,000 for financially embarrassed school 
districts, through tax on alcoholic bev- 
erages. 

South Carolina assumed for a six-month 
term the cost of public school teachers’ 
salaries. The State slso earmarked for 
school purposes $893,000 o@ the proceeds 
from the personal income tax. 

South Dakota earmiurked for school 
purposes 50 per cent of the gross revenue 
from a new gross income tax. 

Tennessee authorized a bond issue from 
which the State paid to counties approxi- 
mately $8,000,000 owed them for schools. 


Virginia restored to the school budget 
$150,000 to prevent school closings up to 
the January, 1934, meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

West Virginia adopted a county-unit 
system of schools, consolidating all magis- 
terial, subdistricts and independent dis- 
tricts under county boards of education. 


A STATE-OPERATED SYSTEM of liq- 
uor dispensary stores is about to be 
adopted by New Hampshire. The State 
legislature is almost ready to submit a 
measure for the signature of the Governor. 
The legislation as initiated in the House 
and modified in the Senate provides for 
State store distribution of distilled alco- 
holic liquors by the package in wet towns 
or cities. Drug stores will sell on prescrip- 
tion only. Hotels and clubs are given the 
right to dispense liquor by the glass; ho- 
tels may act as agents of the State dis- 
pensary for sale of bottle goods in lo- 
calities remote from State-operated stores. 
In Oklahoma, wet sentiment that gave 
the State a 32 per cent beer law last 
year has ebbed. It has been found im- 
possible to obtain the 103,695 signatures 
to the initiative petition necessary to get 
the question of repeal of the prohibition 
provision of the State constitution on t 
election ballot. The issue will go over 
the 1935 Legislature. 

Iowa is preparing to take its first law- 
ful drink of hard liquor since a New Year 
watch night celebration 18 years ago. 
More than a million dollars’ worth of liq- 


uors have been purchased to stock up the | 


A Postal Palace: 


~ AModern Home 


Miles of Splendor in the New 
Halls Where 3,000 Will 
Work in 2,000 Rooms 
Under a Single Roof 


Department Gets | 


a4 A THREE-CENT stamp with an order 

of mashed potatoes on the side.” No, 
no! “An omelet and a special deliv ——” 
That doesn’t sound right, either. Anyway, 
it is possible to get either a postcard or 
a plate of spinach at the new Post Office 
Department Building with equal speed 
and as a result of equal modern effi- 
ciency. 

Up-to-date as tomorrow’s news is this 
new Post Office Department Building, 
spreading its fine, light, limestone bulk 
from 12th to 13th Streets and from Con- 
stitution to Pennsylvania Avenues. There 
it stands, nearly ready for complete oc- 
cupancy—in spite of strikes which have 
retarded progress from time to time—a 


| NEW MODE IN CAPITAL ARCHITECTURE 


Aid For Corporations 


The new Post Office Building, now being occupied, faces the | 
famous old headquarters of the Department. With its graceful and 
sweeping arch, the building blends into the new 


monument to both the postal service and 

the culinary art. 

order windows! Such egg-beaters! 
Dedication Exercises 


Dedication exercises, it was announced 
last week by the Post Office Department, 
are scheduled to take place in the north 
courtyard on the afternoon of June 11. 
Government officials as speakers, a musi- 
cal program including selections by the 
Marine Band, a special Post Office im- 
pression—‘“cachet,” is the correct word— 
on every piece of stamped mail leaving 
Washington that day—all these features 
will help celebrate the fact that the rev- 


enue of the Post Office Department has 


increased from $95,021,384 in 1899 to $585.,- 


000,000 during the present fiscal year and 


that the new building is now open. 
The postal service portion, so far as the 


400 officials and employees. 
passenger elevators, three freight eleva- | oration. 
and a set of private elevators for) 


| 


tors, 


'feet of floor space, it is eight stories high; like most »%f the PWA art work, while 
Such marble money-| not counting the basement, it has more} Messrs. Delano and Aldrich wanted them 
‘than 2,000 rooms and it accommodates 4,- | classic and symbolic to go with the gen- 
There are 16! eral scheme of interior and exterior dec- 


Burdened by Debts 


Reduction in Costs Incident to 
Reorganizations 


It will cost less from now on to ree 
organize corporations if a plan of re- 
organization is proposed, accepted by the 
required percentage of creditors, and con- 
firmed by a Federal court. 

It all depends on composition of the re- 
quired proportion of debts, and it avoids 
obstruction by minorities and foreclosures. 
It obviates ancillary receiverships, cuts 
down compensations and other charges, 
and effects other economies. 

All this is under the McKeown bill (H. 
R. 5884), finclly enacted by Congress June 
1 and sent to the White House. The ill 
provides the machinery under which debt- 
} burdened corporations may reorganize in- 
stead of going through present operations 
in bankruptcy. 

It requires reorganization proceedings 
begin in the court jurisdiction where the 
|corporation has its principal office or 
‘assets, but the court may transfer to 
ae another jurisdiction if interests of all 

ee pone be best subserved. The court may 
preenes all necessary transfers or cone 
veyances for the reorganization. 
| Claims for future rent under the gen- 
| eral bankruptcy act are provable but not 
exceeding one year’s rent after surrender 
of the premises, plus unpaid accrued rent, 
but another rent provision is that where 
,a landlord claims loss of future rents 
,“through rejection of an executory con- 
Mr. Bruce didn’t think a draped figure| tract or unexpired lease of real estate” 


Federal triangle. 


| the Postmaster General and his assistants. waving a palm ought to symbolize the | the landlord may claim not to exceed the 
| In addition to both the United States' air mail and Messrs. Delano and Aldrich | rent reserved by the lease for three years 
Post Office Department and a local post-| didn’t think a fresco of somebody licking; next succeeding surrender of premises 


‘group. One of the nicest features of the 
entire structure is that though Congress 
appropriated $10,300,000 to put it up, the 
result will probably not cost that much. 

In fact, 
priation not expended by last March was 


some $250,000 of the appro-| 


' office the building is to house the Recla- an envelope flap ought to indicate the | plus accrued rent. 
mation Service of the Department of the! science of letter writing. The great. empty 
Interior, the Radio Commission and the, spaces around stairway and elevator are 
Indian Service, all of which have. aiready | still empty. 
| moved in, as well as the Home Loan Board | ended. 

/and the Emergency Conservation Work | 


| All securities issued under the reorgane- 
| ization are exempt from the securities 
The discussion has not yet regulation act except as to fraud or mis- 

| representation. Among numerous other 
But even without PWA murals, there is ' provisions are those to prevent monopolies 
‘plenty to see. To purchase a stamp in!in receivership appointments and to re- 
the quarters given over to the local post- | quire every bankruptcy court in an agri- 
office, the purchaser walks right across cultural district to appoint a conciliation 
a terrazzo anc brass—it means inlaid— | commissioner for each county to admin- 
map of the world. Right across pink ister the agricultural composition section 


public is concerned, centers in the Ben-) 
jamin Franklin Postal Station, not too far | 
from the future esplanade fountain that, 


though planned for ornament, would prob- 
ably lick the customers’ stamps if the cus- 
tomers preferred. The culinary service: 
inheres in that section of the edifice de- 
voted to the employees’ 
Postmaster General James 
private dining room. 

Where to begin describing the wonders 
of this new emporium 
States stamp? One might as well try 
to describe the Riviera or the Taj Mahal. 
Still, that’s been done, too—so the new 


State stores in preparation for sale of bot- | Post Office Department Building, of lime- 


tled goods. 


stone and marble, contains 450,000 square | ings. 


cafeteria 
A. Farley's | 


of the United | 


In design the building is like two quar- | 


Russia, green United States and blue of the bankruptcy act of March 3, 1933. 
being gazed upon with earnest contem-| Great Britain. Strolling the miles, of 
plation by Edward Bruce, chief promotor, sandstone corridor, admfring their opti- 
of the Public Works of Art Project. Myr.'! mistic, pale color that gives such an ef- 
Bruce considered it a good idea to use| fect of air and illumination, the visitor 
this money for 100 murals and paintings comes unexpectedly upon an inner court- 
to decorate two circular stairways. and yard, bright and verdant, at the end of 
the walled openings opposite the elevators an arched passageway. The passageway 
on seven of the floors. : | has an Old Werld touch, especially to the 
Differing Views on Art feet; it is paved with cobbles. 

Quite a little discussion arose between 
Secretarv to the Advisory Committee on | ters of a melon placed back to back, and 
Fine Arts to the Treasury Bruce and when the visitor reaches what is approxi- 
Architects William A. Delano and Chester | mately the center portion, three floors up. 
H. Aldrich. who designed the building, he is a very blase stamp-purchaser indeed 
over these projected murals and paint-| if he doesn’t cry, “Awk!” | 
Mr. Bruce wanted them realistic,; These are the quarters destined for the 


Another bankruptcy bill (H. R. 9566), to 
grant, under the bankruptcy power of 
Congress, extensions of time to distressed 

farmers for payment of their debts and 
mortgages and to permit them to remain 
in possession of their property during sucn 
extensions, has just been reported to the 
House by the Judiciary Committee. 


Postmaster General. What Benjamin 
_Franklin, the first Postmaster General, 
would say, is problematical. He wrote 
“Poor Richard's Almanack” but of course 
he also sent up a kite in a thunderstorm 


| [Continued on Page 15. Column 1.] 


posit account. From the individual point | 
of view undoubtedly there seems to be 


some equity in this claim for a balancing | 
of debis and credits; but there are other 
points of view—which prevail. 

However, a State legislator of Louisiana, 
Frank H. Peterman, of Rapides Parish, 
would give the’ theory a legal status. He 
has introduced a bill in the State Legis- 
lature which would direct the application 
of deposits in closed banks to offset the 
obligations to the bank against the owners 
of those deposits. Any balance remain- 
ing to the credit of the depositor would 
be paid off only in the usual course of 
liquidation. 

Back Taxes; Collection Devices 
_ DELINQUENCY reached as high 

as 44 per cent in Oregon, according to 
a@ survey of conditions last year made by 
the Census Bureau. Michigan delinquency 
was 40.72 per cent, and in Washington the 
percentage was 30. The survey is not com- 
plete, and the data given represent less 
than a dozen States. 


Drastic reductions in penalties and in- 
terest and, in some instances, of the prin- 
cipal of unpaid taxes, have been adopted 
in many States as measures to stimulate 
tax payments. At least 30 States have 
adopted some means to ease up on the 
taxpayer in the past 18 months, according 
to the General Welfare Tax League. 


Installment payment of current and de- | 
linquent taxes have been made legal in a 
number of States. Penalties have been re- 
mitted on payment of delinquent taxes 
within a stated period in a third of the 
States. A discount on the principal, un- 
der certain conditions was the induce-' 
ment held out in North Carolina. 

Temporizing with the taxpayer has set 
a bad precedent, in the opinion of the | 
General Welfare Tax League, which may | 
induce further delinquencies in the ex- | 
pectation of penalty concessions. 


Tax delinquency in 1933 in the State of. 
Oregon, as reported by the Census Bu- | 
reau, rose as high as 82 per cent in 
Wheeler County. A 92.29 per cent delin- 
quency was. returned by Macomb County 
in Michigan, suburban to Detroit. ’ 


Percentages of tax delinquency in other 
States reported were: Nebraska, 25; Ohio, 
25; Missouri, 24; Montana. 19.9; Georgia, 


13; Wyoming, 7. 


Trial of Nerth Dakota Governor 
RIAL of the Governor of North Da- 
kota, William Langer. and seven co- 
defendants is proceeding in the Federal 
court despite many attempts to delay. the 
hearing. Two indictments charge con-| 
spiracy to solicit political funds from Fed- | 
eral workers and conspiracy to obstruct | 
operations of an act of Congress. 
Attempts to quash the ection have been 
made by the defense. A request for con- 
tinuance was based on the illness of one 
of the defendants, State Senator Oscar 
E. Erickson, newspaper publisher. The 
trial was ordered to proceed by Judge 
Miller, and a jury was drawn. 


When and How Beer Is Lawful 


T= STATUS OF BEER is bothering a 

number of States and some communi- 
ties. How and when beer may be imbibed 
presents problems bobking up regularly 
for administrative. solution. 

New Jersey will issue no one-day li- 
censes for sale of beer in communities 
which have ordinances forbidding sale of 
beer on Sundays. The toll of the mid- 
night hour will not prevent a patron of 
beer parlors in Columbus, Ohio, from 
drinking his beer if he has already or- 
dered it; fifteen minutes leeway will be 
permitted in which he may imbibe it un- 
der a ruling of the city police court. 

“A bucket of suds” is uader ban in Des 
Moines, Iowa, unless the customer brings 
his own bucket to be filled; the practice 
is banned as unsanitary by the city health 
department. If beer cannot be sold in 
the baseball park in Philadelphia under 
restrictions of a law 43 years old, hotel 
cabarets and other amusement places will 
come under the same ban, it is intimated 
by the court, which has yet to decide the 
Status of the 1881 Act. 

Savannah, Ga., has decided to prohibit , 
Sale.of beer on Sundays; this is an appli- 
cation of Sunday closing laws, recently 
not rigidly enforced. Indianapolis, moved 


camnMlaints of naicac and dic. 


WHO HASN'T FELT “dog-tired” after work... with along evening ahead... 
and dinner time still an hour away? That's just one of the many, many times 
during the day when you will want to light up a Camel—for restoring your flow 
of healthful energy. You'll ike Camels—a matchless blend of costlier tobaccos! 


Copyright, 1934, B. J. Beynolds Tobacco Company 


Experience of Camel salen 1s now Explained 


From a famous research laboratory in New York comes a 
basic discovery that throws new light on our past know!l- 
edge about cigarettes. It embodies an “energizing effect” 
+-.@ harmless restoration of the flow of natural body 


energy...a delightful relief from fatigue and irritability. When 
you smoke a Camel you enjoy an increase in your flow of 
energy. And this benefit you get from smoking Camels can be 
enjoyed all through the day... without upsetting your nerves. 


by Science 


Smokers Discovered 


YOUR ENERGY VARIES DURING THE DAY 


increase Your 


Tired? Light a Camel. And as you en- 
joy its cool, pleasing fragrance, you 
feel a new flow of energy...a cheering 
“lifet’...a quick and delightful 
“energizing” effect. , 


and fun. 


IT’S YOUR OWN NATURAL 
ENERGY RELEASED 


You’ve probably noticed this yourself 
and have wondered why and how it 
happened. The “lift” you get from 
Camels is a release of your own 
natural energy...your latent energy 
made easily and harmlessly available. 
So when you're feeling run-down, 


2 


Let CAMELS 


Flow 


of ENERGY 


tired, “all in,” smoke a Camel and see 
what happens. That tired feeling slips 
away. You're ready again for work 


Camels have helped your 


own body to help itself and bring you 
back in “pep” and energy. 


AND CAMELS NEVER 
JANGLE YOUR NERVES! 


You can smoke just as many of these 
delightful Camels as you want. You 
can increase your flow of energy over 
and over again. And you need never 
worry about your nerves. For remem- 
ber: Camel’s costlier tobaccos never 
get on your nerves. 


Camels are 
made from finer, 

MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS—Turkish 
and Domestic—than 
any other popu- 
lar brand. 
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FINANCE 


Senate Amendments t 
Debate on Grant 


o Protect Agriculture: 
of More Power to 


The President 


The Administration’s three-month fight 
for power to make trade-bargaining tariff 
agreements with other nations comes to a 
Climax this. week. 

President Roosevelt pre, osed it in a spe- 
cial message last March. ‘The House 
passed the bill on March 19, speeding it 
over to\the Senate. The Senate, after 
unlimited debate, narrowed down to brief 
speeches and admendments and ad- 
journed over the week-end with an agree- 
ment for a final vote on the bill and all 
amendments at 5 p. m. June 4. 

Senators and Representatives who have 
supported the bill say Congress has the 
right to determine how it may regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and to 
select its own agency through which that 
regulation may be brought about. The 
opposition challenges the constitutionality 
of Congressional delegation to an execu- 
tive of the power to negotiate, without 
Senate ratification, treaties, which they 
say the commercial agreements really 
would be. 


Amendments Adoptea 

The first amendment adopted by the 
Senate, presented by the Finance Com- 
mittee, would preserve the right to grant 
exclusive preferential treatment to arti- 
cles grown, produced, or manufactured by 
Cuba. Another would protect the South- 
western wheat growers and milling inter- 
ests in respect to duty on wheat flour. 


Senator Johnson ‘(Rep.), of California, 


Offered an amendment providing that “no, 


foreign trade agreement shall be entered 


into under the proposed law with respect | 
to any agricultural or horticultural prod- 


uct, including the commercial articles or 
materials made therefrom by usual first 
processings.”’ 

This Johnson amendment will be the 
first voted on when the Senate resumes 
this week. 

“If all farm products are not to be in- 
jured by any reciprocal trade agreement, 
adopt my amendment,” Senator Johnson 
said. “If wool is to be exempted, if agri- 
cultural products are to have a place of 
precedence under this bill, let us write it 
into the law.” 

Excerpts from the debate in the Senate 
follow: 

Mr. VANDENBERG (Rep.), of Michigan. 
We Americans have no padding upon 
which we can fall when we undertake to 
enter the international market place ard 
seek one of these so-called “bargains.” 
When we fall, we fall upon the hard floor 
We have no cushion. When 
they fall, they fall upon «he padding 
which they have created for this precise 
purpose. 


If France, for example, is considering | 


at the moment an increase of 3,300 per 
cent in the tariff on American films, it 
is perfectly obvious that the padding proc- 
ess already in contemplation will leave 
us utterly at a fatal disadvantage in re- 
spect to hoping ever to break even in 
connection with one of these padded un- 
dertakings. We are not equipped for 
such combat. I desire to call attention io 
the fact that the President of the United 
States on Saturday increased the pro- 
tevtive-tariff rates on chenille rug im- 


_ ports and imports of other cotton rugs. In 


response to the recommendation of his 
Tariff Commission, which had discovered 
by its inquiry that the cost of production 
in the United States required an addi- 
tional import protection. 


Duty on Cotton Rugs 


Former Governor Max O. Gardner, © 
North Carolina, counsel for the Cotton | 
Textile Institute, was quoted in connec- | 
tion with this Presidential use of the flexi- | 
ble power to increase the tariff on rugs as 
follows: 

“The decision will be interpreted by the 
industry as showing that the President 
is fully conscious of the peril to American 
labor and American industry resulting 
from uncontrolled importation from coun- 
tries whose standards of living are lower 
than ours, and whose industries operate 
without codes and without limitation of 
hours or minimum wages. 

“Coming at a time when tariff bargain- 
ing is in the forefront c: national thought, 
this decision is reassuring and hearten- 
ing, not only to the textile industry but to 
industry in general.” 

Mr. HATFIELD ‘Rep.), of W. Va. The 
rug industry in America, as it has suffered 
from imports from Japan, is not unlike 
the-china and the pottery and the match 
industries, which have been suffering al- 
most since the enactment of the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff bill. 


Cattle From Canada | 


Mr. BORAH ‘Rep.), of Idaho. I observed 
in a newspaper a few days ago what pur- 
ported to be an interview with a leading 
Official in Canada in which it was said 
that the Canadians would be prepared to 
take more automobiles if they could send 
some of their cattle and other products 


{says about the existing American tariffs 
is without warrant. I do not believe our 
American tariffs inspired Europe’s tarilf 
wars and walls. I think they started 
through a continental anxiety to prevent 
the pdyment of German reparations in 
.0ods, in commodities. I think they con- 
tinued under the impulse of their  %wn 
tivalry. I think, further, that it is easily 
provable that our American tariff rates 
ale not the exorbitan: duties to which 
our Democratic friends love to refer—al- 
ways, however, in the abstract. 

Since March 4, 1933, the President of 
the United States has had at his beck 
and call a United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, which we are advised by its Chair- 
man is so completely subservient, and so 


anxious to be completely subservient to— 
the Executive disposition, that it would | 
do almost anything the President might | 


wish, 

I think that is no exaggeration of the 
accommodating Mr. O’Brien’s testimony 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Senate Finance Committee. 
In other words, in spite of the law which 
textually requires the Tariff Commission 
to assess its judgment. according to the 
difference between the cost of production 
at home and abroad, we have been ad- 
vised that this Commission would find 
some way to make a recommendation for 


a lower tariff if the President would just 


indicate that he wanted it. 
Now, what has happened? 


Mr. HARRISON (Dem.), of Miss. 
the Senator not think it is fair to state 
that Mr. O’Brien was first appointed by a 
Republican President, and that he was 
supposed to be a Republican? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes, I think that 
is true; and before that he was Grover 
Cleveland's secretary. 


Very well 


Mr. HARISON. Well, he got away. 


,from the straight and narrow path. 


Quotes Prof. Tugwell 


_ Mr. VANDENBERG. Whatever he was, 
Mr. President, at the moment I suspect 
that he would even be willing to do what 

Professor Tugwell wants him to do if he 

/were asked; and Professor Tugwell said 

| the other day that there was not any 
rate on any industry which he did not 
think ought to be removed. He said no 


|industry is ertitled to support by a tariff; | 
;and he, by the way, will sit with the super- | 
‘group, which will be the President's tariff 


cabinet, under this bill, sitting in drum- 
head court martial upon the destiny of 
American industry and agriculture. 

here we have this Tariff Commission 
which has been perfectly willing to do 
anything that President Roosevelt wanted 
‘done in respect to lowered rates during 
tLe past .4 months. 

How many rates have been lowered? 
How often has this so-called “inquitous 
tariff protection” been dynamited by these 
new forces of economic virtue? How often 
during these 14 months have we had the 
reductions which will relieve the Nation 
from this exploitation to which the Sen- 
ator from Missouri refers? 

Mr. CLARK. I am opposed to the 
present Tariff Commission set-up, I will 
say that I am opposed to tariff commis- 
sions under Government control. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. We have not been 
responsible for the tariff wars in Europe, 
-according to our own Tariff Commission. 
As indicated in this official document, the 
tariff wars in Europe are the direct re- 
flection of the precise tariff policy which 
we are now asked to embrace and embark 


upon, to wit, efforts at reciprocity bar- 


gains. 

Mr. CLARK. I have read the document 
to which the Senator refers, and I have 
read the passage to which he refers, but I 
refuse to be bound by a conclusion of the 
Hoover Tariff Commission. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I again yield with great pleasure 
to the only Democratic Senator who has 
invaded this debate in about a week. 


Mr. CLARK. Personally I would prefer 
to have Congress enter on a scientific 
revision of the tariff, not by means of a 
general tariff bill, affording opportunity 
for logrolling and for trading and for 
chicanery which have made the whole 
tariff-making system of the United States 
disgraceful for so many years, but a re- 


‘vision by schedule. 


But even a revision schedule by sched- 
ule, in the absence of reciprocal action 
by other nations, would not correct the 
Situation which we have created by our 
own folly, because the situation of pro- 
hibitive tariff rates which we have our- 
selves created cannot now be corrected 
by our action alone. 


Tariff as a Tax 


Mr. LOGAN (Dem.), of Ky. I never 
could understand how a man could grow 
eloquent over a subject as dry as taxes or 
the tariff. I believe that perhaps, unin- 
tentionally of course, some harm has been 


of that kind into the United States. Does! “Me to the country by the discussion on 


the Senator think that a practical propo- 
sition? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No, but I think it 
is a very typical one, and I think it is 
precisely the type of bargain which lin- 
gers in the minds o. our’ good foreign 
friends who contemplate this present leg- 
islation with great alien enthusiasm. We 
are going to disappoint them or we are 
going to wreck ourselves. Neither result 
is useful. 

Mr. CLARK (Dem.), of Mo. I suggest 
that it might be a good exchange to per- 
mit the importation of Canadian cattle in 
exchange for the exportation of American 
corn into Canada. Canada does not raise 
very much corn. We can bring their 
cattle over here and feed them with our 
corn. 

It would work no real hardship on tne 
American cattlemen and I am certain that 
it would be extremely agreeable to the 
raisers of corn, who have suffered so much 
for lack of market. 


Blame for Tariff Wars 


Mr. CLARK. This much is certainly 
true, that the United States has been the 
aggressor in this tariff war. The other 


nations of the world never started this | 


tariff bargaining business until they had 
been forced to it by vhe example set by 
the United States in a system of so- 
called “bargaining tariffs,’ but actuall 
prohibitive tariffs. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think there is 
available proof that what the Senator 


the part of some Republican Senators. 
They have expressed fears which I believe 
do not exist to any very great extent in 
their own minds. 


Mr. CLARK. I do not wish fo interrupt 
the Senator, but I notice he uses the term 
|aS being in contradistinction, “taxes or 
,the tariff.” I am sure the Senator will 
agree with me that the tariff is nothing 
on earth except a tax, whether it goes intc 
the Treasury of the United States or into 
the pocket of some tariff-protected con- 
rn, 
| Mr. LOGAN. Of course, the tariff is 
a tax, the worst tax that ever has been 
‘invented bv man. A protective tariff, in 
my judginent, is the most indefensible 
thing in the whole world. What I meant 
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merce. 


to say was “a discussion of taxes or the 
regulation of interstate commerce,” which 
is quite a different thing. 


| What Is Revolution? | 


In his speech the other day the Senator 
from Ohio (Nr. Fess) spoke frequently 
ct revolution. He read from a book or 
beoks written by Mr. Tugwell, in which 
the word “revolution” was actually used. 
Because our friends on the Republican 
side, and probably some on this side, 
have talked about revolution and have 
mentioned revolition so frequently in 
these debates, the people have become 
somewhat alarmed. Particularly do they 
become afraid when a distinguished con- 
servative Senator like the Senator from 
Ohio speaks of revolution. 

I should like to remind the people of 
the country and the Senator from Ohio 
that he need not apprehend any difficulty 
in the use of the word “revolution” as 
it is used by some of our modern writers 
on political economy and on questions of 
government and governmental regulations. 


I desire to remind the people of the 
country that when we go back to the 
Declaration of Independence itself we find 
that revolution is written into it as one 
of the inalienable rights of the people: 
and we have never been afraid of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, 


Mr. TYDINGS (Dem.), of Md. I admire 
the courage of my friend from Kentucky. 
I wish to call his attention, however, to 
the fact thit he is likely to be arrested 
for reading that very inflammatory docu- 
ment. 


|Changes Not “Treason” | 


Mr. LOGAN. I thank the Senator, be- 
cause, after listening to the debates on the 
other side of the Chamber for the nast 
days, one would believe that it as 
_treason—I believe some of the speakers 
have used the word “treason”—to talk 
|abou. changing anything in our Govern- 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 

are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
To simplify comparison between busi- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series. 
which are expressed in different. units, the 
Bureau has calculated the. statistics in terms of . 


of the United States. 


Statesmen. They believe that is right, just 


_—— movements characterize recent business statistic graphs and 
adjusted index for week fell slightly. Only components of combined in- 
dex to move upward in week were carloadings and lumber production. Elee- 
trical power production advanced contrary to usual seasonal trend. Gain 
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SLIGHT GAIN IN AUTO OUTPUT 


— gain in automobile production against seasonal trend. Output 
for week estimated by Cram’s Reports at 76,281 units, compared with 
75,550 units in week before. May production expected to approximate 500,- 

- 000 units, 5 per cent drop from the April figures. 
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CARLOADING AT HIGHER LEVEL 


LOADINGs of revenue freight for week of May 19 (latest shown on chart), 

were 611,142 cars, 9,403 cars more than from the week before. Increases 

were reported for all classes of commodities except less-than-carload freight. 


STOCK MARKET IN THE DOLDRUMS 


Groce market extremely dull, trading on first day of week being at low- 

est level in decade. Turnover for week was 3,184,000 shares compared 
with 5,739,000 the week before. Average of prices, however, adyanced slightly 
to $82.17 from $82.07. Fear of labor troubles and inflation evidenced. 
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_ SLIGHT DROP IN STEEL PRODUCTION 
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ey production estimated at 58 per cent of capacity, a slight drop from 


the figure of 59 per cent set in the previous week. 


put forecast at highest level reached 


more liberally against contracts and there is tendency on part of some buy- 


ers to stock in advance. 


SOFT COAL OUTPUT AT EVEN LEVEL 


+ 


Present week’s out- 


this year. Consumers are ordering 


0 


RODUCTION of bituminous coal in week ended May 19 (latest shown on 
chart) remains even, approximating levels of 1931. Bureau of Mines es- 
timated daily average output for week at 1,038 thousand tons, compared 


with 1,040 thousand the week before. 


COMMODITY INDEX ADVANCES AGAIN 


sss 


y= commodity price index moved to new recovery high in week 
and purchasing power of dollar reached a new low. Fisher’s index 
stood at 75.5. The depression low was 55.0 on March 3, 1933. 
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BOND MARKET DULL; PRICES STRONG 


OND market lacked interest—depressed by pending legislation in Wash- 


ington. Volume of trading fell to 
the week before. 


“index numbers,” using 
base period the weekly 


rent that does not square itself with the 
i-eas of those who have come to believe 
that Government rests with a few who 
should act as trustees for the whole people 


For almost 100 years. has been 
attempting to enact laws providing for a 
protective tariff on certain industries. 
That movement developed until the rights 
of the people had been taken from them, 
perhaps rights guaran‘eed to them by the 
Constitution if it should be properly ap- 
plied. This idea of ‘shopping about and 
bargaining about to make tariff laws: 50 
that some may be made immensely rich 
by pilfering the pockets of the poor has be- 
come so notorious that it is a stench in 
the nostrils of the civilized woild. 


That has gone on until there are those 
today who believe in that theory of gov- 
ernment, who believe that. it is right that 
we ought to make certain owners of in- 
dustries rich and powerful because they 
will act as trustees for the, people, and 
they will see that good wages are paid, 
and that the people are fed; and that the 
people are clothed. : 

That idea of government -has gone so 
far that. it has become a part. of the very 
being of. many of our .old,. conservative 


as much as I believe it is wrong. They 
are entitled to their opinion. Now we 
are proposing to bring about a revolution 
in respect to that very condition. 


| Congress and Tariffs | | 


What is the revolution?, We will stop, 
if we can, the unfair practices which have 
been engaged in in the past, and we will 
endeavor to find a better way to protec: 
the rights of the people. I do not know 
whether we are going to find it or not. 

Personally, I know it is wrong for Con+ 
gress to make rates in a tariff law. 1 
know that Congress cannot. intelligently 
do it. I have never been here when a 
tariff law was made, but I have read 
about it. I know a little about the tariff. 
It is a matter which should have been 


Condition of Treasury Day by Day as Shown in Condensed Form 


Internal revenue receipts: May 24 May 25 . May 26 May 28 y 29 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 3,636,149.43 4,048 261.04 2,378,984.5" 5,279,525.69 3,076,428.55 
| Trust and contributed funds and increment on gold 190,072 66 272,056.47 193,098.: 149,173.98 19,629.26 
General expenditures: 
$833,271.81 $942,207.05 $519,850.: $505,786.22 
573,583. 1.712.620 00 1,293,376.25 2 587 2:741 64] .96 
2.055.138.989.32 2.051,210.983.79 2,048,.235.001.45 2,040, 116.3: 2;032,205.278.71 
$2,079,406,261.81 $2,063,293,647.85 $2,055,940,969.85 
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for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 
indicated. The weekly average for this period is 
expressed as'100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- 


‘for convenience as a 
average of each series 


end on same 


removed from politics many, many 
years ago. I think now that we ought to 
have a Tariff Commission appointed to 
serve 15 years or longer, which shall be 
entirely free from all political influence, 
and that it should deal with the tariff 
in.a scientific manner so as to do that 
which would bring justice, in so far as 
possible, to a majority of all the people. 
Mr. FESS. Does the Senator recall that 
the question of the power of impos- 
ing a protective tariff was argued 


under the general-welfare clause in the 


preamble to the Contitution as being a 
means to promote the general welfare, 
and that that gave the authority for the 
protective-tariff policy? 

Mr. LOGAN. I think the Senator is 
mistaken in suggesting that it came from 
the general-welfare provision in the pre- 
amble to the Constitution. I think it was 
taken from the general-welfare provisicn 
in the section which allows the Congress 
“to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay the debts, and provide 
for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United Sttaes.” It is true that 
the courts finally held that it had become 
a part of.the settled policy of our Gov- 
ernment to impose a tax to foster industry 
upon the idea that it was for the genera! 
welfare of the Republic; but I suppose 
everyone in America who ever gave 
thought to the matter knows it is not for 
the general welfare. 


A protective tariff is for the special wei- 
fare of a particular group. But we had 
a revolution in our Government, exactly 
the kind of revolution I am talking about, 
and if the Senator wants a specific and 
concrete example I would say that when 
the courts approved the policy of imposing 
a tax under the general-welfare provision 
of the Constitution for the good of a 
special few, then we had a revolution and 
the courts changed what apparently had 
been the plain meaning of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


Power of President 


Mr. FESS. Where in the Constitution 
does the Senator find authority for the 
President to Tegulate commerce? 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Congress shal! de- 
termine that the President of the United 
States or the Senator from Ohio himself, 
or any other agen / which the Congress 
may see fit, is the proper one to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, then the 
Constitution itself says that Congress has 
the power to enact the law. 

Mr. HASTINGS (Rep:), of Del. In view 
of the Senator’s statement that he does 
not believe in the protective tariff, I 
wish to inquire whether he agrees with 


|the recent action of the President in im- 


posing a tarif’, of 150 per cent on rugs? 
Mr. LOGAN. Of course I do not. 
Mr. VANDENBERG. In view of the 


Composite price of 40 corporate issues rose slightly from 
$93.75 te $94.03. These prices are much higher than in same period last year. 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less 
than the average the index number is less than 
100. Actual week for all items does not always 


for week ended May 26, where available. 


$53,900,000 par value from $66,600,000 


day. Latest data plotted on chart 


A Reduced Rate 
Under the New 


| Air Mail Poliey 
| 


| 
Prospective Results of the 
Recent Turmoil; What 


The Pending Legislation 
Will Do to the Service | 


Out of the air mail turmoil of recent 
months will come one bit of joy for those 
who send their letters via plane routes— 
cheaper rates. 

Now in the last stages of legislative 
routine is a bill (S. 3170) rewriting air 
; mail laws. It reduces mailing rates from 
| eight to six cents an ounce, with every ad- 
i ditional ounce costing another six cents. 
| This reduction follows a rate cut of 
about one-third announced May 29 by 

Postmaster General Farley on advertising 
‘mail. Magazines and newspapers had 
_been paying a base rate of 1'2 cents a 
/pound for the reading matter they con- 
tain and rates varying from 2 to 9 cents 
on advertising matter, depending on the 
distance between subscriber and the point 
of mailing. The rates will start July 1. 
Letter Rate Reduced 

Last Summer rates 0:1 local letters were 
reduced from 3 to 2 cents. 

On May 29 Mr. Farley announced ap- 
pointment of Walker S. Martin as As- 
sistant General Superintendent of the 
Railway Mail Service. Mr. Martin has 
been in the railway mail service since 1893. — 

The new air mail legislation provides 
the following: 

Bidders on contracts may “appeal to the 
Comptroller General over denial of an 
award. 

Contracts may be transferred only on 
_ approval of the Postmaster General. 

Air mail contracters to receive 33 1/3 
/cents per airplane-mile for mail loads up 
to 300 pounds, with a maximum of 40 
‘cents for heavier loads. 
| Nocontractor may hold more than three 
'air mail contracts and a contractor for 
@ primary route cannot contract for 
| another primary route. 
| Air mail routes limited to total of 29,000 
miles, schedules to 40,000,000 airplane- 
miles, but the Postmaster General may 
extend any route up to 100 miles. 


I. C. C. to Fix Charges 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
_to decide what are fair rates for carrying 
_air mail after a study of operating costs 
, and all other factors involved. It is to 
fix the rates to keep the cost of the service 
within limits of anticipated revenue on 
and after July 1, 1938. So far the service 
| has been a money loser. 
| Contracts to carry aiz mail may be ex- 
| tended indefinitely if the service is satis- 
factory. 
Detailed regulation of corporate activi- 

‘ties of carriers is provided. The Secretary 
of Commerce can prescribe maximum fly-: 
'ing hours and safety requirements. 
| The President is authorized to name a 
commission of five to investigate the entire 
aviation problem and the Government’s 
relation to flying, a report with recommen- 
dations to be made by next Feb. 1. 


Contractors Take Over 

On June 1 the Army Air Corps turned 
over the Chicago-Fargo air mail route to 
Hanford Tri-State Airlines, Inc., the new 
contractor. Hanford lines will fly the 
mail from Chicago to Pembina, N. D., 
where connection is made with the Cana- 
dian air mail to Winnipeg. 

Eastern Air Lines, Inc., on the same day 
began service between Chicago and Jack- 
sonville, Fla., via Atlanta; Long and Hare 
mon, Inc., opened service between Ama- 
-rillo and Brownsville, Tex., and Fort 
Worth and Galveston; Wyoming Air 
Service, Inc., began service between Den- 
ver and Pueblo, an extension of the Chey- 
enne-Denver Service; Pacific Seaboard 
Airlines, Inc., on June 3 began flights be- 


would eliminate all tariffs, may, I ask him 
whether he thinks the pending bill is a 
step in that direction? 


Mr. LOGAN. I do not; I am afraid it 


may result in higher tariffs. I am not 
much in favor of this bill because 1 am 
afraid that it is not a step in the right 
direction, but it is the only thing we can 
do. If there has ever been a piece of 
legislation that has wrought destruction 
to an already troubled world it was the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff bill. 


“Fire and Brimstone” 


Mr. HASTINGS. May I inquire whether 
the Senator would be in favor of repeal- 
ing the present tariff law entirely? 


Mr. LOGAN. If it were left to me, [ 
would burn it in fire and brimstone. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am _ wondering 
whether the Senator can state why the 
Democratic Party has taken no actior 
in that direction? 


Mr. LOGAN. I am very glad to state “" 


that. For a number of years the Re- 
publican Party fostered the protective 
tariff, and it conferred benefits upon par- 
ticular industries in which the Repubicans 
were interested. The Democrats walked 
around on the outside for a long time anc 
said, “We are against that thing; we are 
not going to stand for it;” but they were 


tween Chicago and New Orleans via St. 
Louis. 


Five Jobs for one Contractor 

_ Already holding a good slice of the air 
/mail map in its hangars, American Air- 
lines, Inc., was awarded five more cone 
tracts June 1. Its new routes are: 
Newark, N. J., to Fort Worth, Tex.; Bos- 
ton to Cleveland; Cleveland to Nashville, 
Tenn.; Washington, D. C., to Chicago; 
Chicago to Forth Worth, Tex. The Bil- 
|lings, Mont.—Cheyenne, Wyo., contract 


| Was awarded to Wyoming Air Service, Inc. 


t 


never able to do very much about it. 
Finally someone said, “Well, while the 
getting is good let us get ours.” Take 
the tariff on sugar. If there ever was 


an iniquity on earth it is the tariff on 
sugar. 


Question of Sugar 


Mr. OVERTON (Dem.), of La. Will the 
|Senator point out any country in the 
world where sugar is selling cheaper than 
| it is selling in the United State of Amer- 


Mr. LOGAN. I will not, because I do 
not know whether there is any, but I do 
know as every man knows, that if the 
tariff on sugar did not increase the price 
_to the consumer in America there would 
'be no tariff there. I do not care what 
it sells for in other countries of the world; 


| (Continued on Page 15. Column 1.) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York City 
for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board assumes 


no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted ) 


May 24 May 25 May 26 May 28 May 29 
*33.9066  *33.9533 *33.9300 *33.8933 *33.8833 
234046 23.4053 23.3930 23.3 23.3708 
100.1119 100.1666 100.1848 100.1666 : 
“10.2375 *10.z625 *10.2625 *10.2525 *10.2525 
32.7656 32.828: 32.7187 32.6875 32.6717 
Czechoslovakia (Koruna) ......cccceseveess. 4.1737 4.172 4.16 4.1621 4.1660 
22.7036 22.7575 22.7183 22.6983 22.6966 
508 6166 5(€9.3250 508.9666 508.3973 508.3416 
2.2470 2.2450 2.2450 2.2425 2.2450 
39.3785 39.3435 39.2400 39.1035 39.1000 
36 4375 36.5000 36 4218 36.3750 36 3437 
27 7500 7.75 27.7466 27.7566 27.7566 
67 8353 67.8492 67.7928 67.7228 67.7850 
*406.6406 *497.0000 *497.2187 *406.6562 *406.0625 
4.6512 4.6577 4.6555 4.6455 4.6492 
1.0050 1.005 1.0043 1.0000 9975 
OCT 32.5417 32 5587 32.5139 32.4821 32.5032 
*592 8000 *504.4500 *503 1300 *502.5250 *502.4750 
2.2716 2.2725 2.2683 2.2650 2.2666 


Senator's position that ultimately he| «nominal. 
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Ruimous Etteets 


Of Selfishness in 


Our Industries 


A Trail of Poverty-stricken 
Communities in Wake of 
Ruthless Exploitation of 
Nation’s Resources 


By ARTHUR E. MORGAN 
Chairman, Tennessee Valley Authority 
Americen industry is an achievement of 

marvelous beauty and efficiency. 
Consider automobiles. 


hand and brain, ordinary men, largely 


Workmen with) 


Federal Control of Stocks; Foreign Debts: 
A New Supervisor 


Next Four Months to See Operation of Government Rule Oi Default Falls 


Of Investment Security Field 


Step by step during the next four 
months the Government will put into ef- 
fect for the first time Federal control of 
the Nation's investment markets. 

Final passage of the Securities Ex- 


‘change Act of 1934 by both the Senate, 


‘and House of Representatives on June 1 
‘has paved the way for this control. Only 
President Roosevelt’s signature is neces- 
sary to make the measure law. 

After the Securities Exchange Act 
written on the statute book it will become 


is 


the Securities Act of 1933, but so far there , 
have been ho prosecutions. 
Fraudulent stock vending is flourishing 
despite the Act, the Better Business Bu- 


.reau of New York City points out in its 


might bring better enforcement, the Bu- 
reau believes. 

Most aciive of present schemes, it says. | 
are “sell-and-switch"” and fractional ou | 
royalty schemes. Under the first plan. | 
customers’ confidence in sound securities | 
is Getoured into questionable issues. | 


annual report. A few lively prosecutions | 
| 


Where Burden 


President's Insistence on. 
Payment to Protect Amer- 
ican Taxpayers; Message 
To Congress on Policy 


If the foreign nations which owe the 
United States war debts do not pay them, 
the American taxpayers must make good 
that default. 

President Roosevelt reminded the world 


In Election Campaigns 


Alleged Gift to Oscar De Priest, 


‘quently 


Use of Utility Funds 


Now in Congress, Denied 


That utilities occasionally contribute to 
election campaigns has been indicated fre- | 
during the seven-year Federal | 
Trade Commission study of gas and power | 
companies. Some instances of the sort; 
were set forth May 28 in testimony be- 
fore the Commission. 

Introduced by Commission Counsel W. 
T. Chantland was a transcript of hear- 
ings before the Internal Revenue Bureau 
in 1920, which quoted Charlies Weinfeld, 
Chicago attorney, as saying he used funds 
of Insull’s Commonwealth Edison Co. to 


| 
| 


fill the politica! coffers of Oscar De Priest. 


The Silver Poliey: | Where Government | 
Millions in Profit ——™orey_ Gees 


Outgo at Low Level for Week; 


For Speculators Decline in Expenditures on 


| Emergency Account 


Federal Efforts to Divert G 


Half of Gains to Treasury; 


OVERNMENT spending hit a new low 
in the business week ended May 29. 
Treasury Department records show that 

only $60,000.000 was paid out in the week. 

A part of the slump might be attributed 


What the Pending Bill 
to the fact that, because of Memorial 
Day, the week was cut from seven to six 


Would Do | 
days. 


Silver speculators in Amertca will make; The slump, however, was much heavier 
between 25 and 50 million dollars from} than a reduction of one-seventh or even 
the Government's new silver policy. 'one¢sixth. The Government expenditures 

The silver bill which the House passed! have been totaling close to or over $100.- 
last week and which is still pending 1M | 990,000 a week. During their peak, which 
the Senate provides that the Government} was in mid-Winter, they approximated 


untrained and undisciplined except for. -acdy stretching over Examining securities registered under | of this hard financial fact, last week, when | Mr. De Priest has been a member of the | Shall buy up at the rate of 90 tated 8 basanites 
Be GP norrow duties, with effective in three stages stretc gl she the Federal Act, the Bureau finds that by he sent to Congress a message reviewing House of Representatives since 1928. oe all silver stocks accumu ate in|’ ast week's decline was due entirely to 
| all the frailty and' the coming four months. These stages | far the greatest percentage “was of highly ai ogy Questioned about the statements. Mr ithe United States. The Treasury eStl-| joapenine in the expenditures by the 
crudity of ordinary are: ene speculative enterprises.” Promoters of the war debt situation, His a was Weinfeld stated that he had no reco]. | mates that this program will net Save | emergency agencies of the Government, 
humanity, working 1. On July 1 the general provisions Of such’ projecis ‘usualiy are little deterred | the first Executive communication to Con-| jection of the transactions. Mr, De Priest | speculators $50,000,000, oe of which will) och as the Relief Administration, the Re- 
with variable mate- the Act with a few important excepuions py civil liabilities under the Act, the Bu- | oress on the debt question in two and a ie ; er “to hi 1. |80 to a few big speculators. 'construction Finance Corporation and the 
rials: under indus- noted below will become effective. reau explains. ra . denied that he had ever “to his knowl In the bill pending before Congress the Pp 


trial leadership pro- 
duce a marvelously 
dependable, beauti- 
ful, and standard- 
ized product. 

But business too 


2. On Sept. 1 the provisions calling for 
the registration with the Government of 
all stock exchanges and all stocks on these 
exchanges become effective. 

3. On Oct. 1 the sections regulating 
margins, borrowings, manipulations, brok- 
erage functions, corporate reports, over- 


A Comprehensive Law 
One thing the Federai Trade Commis- 
sion has learned about its fool-proo! Se- 
culties) Aci—something new comes up 
every day; and the Act usually takes care 


half years. 

Reviewing the war debt developmenis 
since the time of the Hoover moratorium, 
President Roosevelt showed that only one 
nation, Finland, has paid all debts in full. 


edge” received funds from Insull com- 
panies. 

On June 4 the Commission was to re- 
sume study of the affairs of Cities Service 
Co., top unit of the Henry L. Doherty 
croup. To be examined is Charles E. 
Mitchell, former president of the National 


Public Works Administration. All emere 
gency units combined spent only $39,000,- 
000 during the week, although in past 
wecks their costs to the Government have 
averaged not far under $100,000,000. 

The decline in spending was most pro- 


Treasury has asked Congress to impose a 
50 per cent excess profits tax on these 
silver gains, cutting them to $25.000,000 
and bringing $25,000,000 into the Treasury. 

Tax Lost In Senate 


The Senate, however. rebelled and in 


, nounced on the part of the RFC. It paid 
often exploits in- of it. Of Co. of New York, along with present! the first days of considering the silver out about $8,000,000 compared with tens of 
ss | Se robs it, the-counter transactions, and stockholdel Among the new items of the past week have come due since the moratorium, the | officers of the institution. They are to bill struck out the tax sections. The bill) milions which it has spent in a single 
Arthur E. Morgan gambles with it. dealings are effective. was a telephone request from the New President reported, only $119,124,000 has be questioned about oortaie selations te- | 00 passed by the House included the tax, | week in the past. The Relief Administra 
Sites and prostitutes. it Registration Necessary York Curb Exchange on May 31. The Ex-;becn paid. Collections, in other words, | | 


for gain and power. 
Desolation After Exploitation 
The technology of oil and gas produc- 
tion is well developed. but— 
Lincoln County. West Vir 


So sweeping is the control which the 
Government will enjoy under the Act that 
stock exchanges must either register with 
the new Commission which the Act sets 


change wWanied to: know if options must 
be registered just like regular issues of 
stocks and bonds. 

In general, an option is a chance to buy 


‘have amounted to 28 cents on the doilar. 


New Legislation Opposed 


Another $174.000,000 in debt installments | 
comes due on June 15. About them the 


tween Doherty companies and other cor- 
porations in the natural gas business. 


by the United States Government from 


and Secretary of the Treasury Henry | tion also spent only $8,000,000. The Cite 
Morgenthau, Jr., declared he will insist | jzens’ Conservation Corps, a consistent 
that the tax be included. ‘rather than large spender, cost $4,000,000. 

Without the tax the profits of the silver| The Public Works Administration spent 
speculators would be twice as large aS/ $13,000,000, a figure only slightly under 


great resources of oil, gas, and timber. pe registered or they can not be traded basis. Quite a bit of trading goes on be- tions. On the contrary, he said: Government in the absen -e. of payment | wish to see a Federal monetary policy re- | While the alphabetical groups were 
These were taken by private business tO on the exchanges. fore stocks are ever issued. Often the : from foreign governments ‘is compelled to 


workmen 
Business 
to human 


build private fortunes, while 
were paid bare living wages. 
leadership dic not extend 
values. 

Today the oii, gas. and timber are gone. 
The workers are left behind in hopeless 
destitution. 

A recent report showed 89 per cent of 


In addition the Commission may require 
reports of financial and other conditions 
from any of the corporations whose stocks 
are listed. It may require that the large 
stockholders and officers of a corporation 
report to it their dealings in the corpora- 
tion’s stock. 

Besides all these powers the Govern- 


idea is to create a market for a stock. Any 
two or more persons can get together and 
agree to buy or sell a securily at a par- 
ticular price when it is issued. If it is 
never issued, then the agreement is re- 
scinded. 
Several Issues Forbidden 
The Curb Exchange had recently for- 


Johnson Act. which forbids further Amer- 


“I suggest that, in view of all existing 
circumstances no legislation at this session 
of Congress is either necessary or advis- 
able.” 

Similarlv the President's 
unanswered the question 


left 
the 


mesage 
of how 


ican loans to nations defaulting on war 


raise the shortage by general taxation of 
its own people in order to pay off the 
original liberty bonds and the later re- 


funding bonds. 
“It is for these reasons that the Ameri- 


can people have felt that their debtors | survey of silver holdings, large New York 


were called upon to make a determined 
effort to discharge these obligations... The 


sult in a $50,000,000 “killing” for a small’ spending $39,000,000, the regular Govern- 
group of speculators. , ment departments and offices were paying 
Fifteen or twenty persons will be the | out $21,000,000 to make up the $60,000,000 
chief beneficiaries of the silver policy re-| prand total for the week. The expendi- 
gardless of whether or not the tax is im- tures for the regular agencies were about 
According to the latest Treasury | average. 


banking interests hold the bulk of Ameri- 


can silver. Deposits in Closed Banks; 


‘debts, will affect nations making partial | 
the population on public relief. Despair ment, through the Federal Reserve Board; bidden sale of several. securities. on a payments -on their debts. Will these | American people would not be disposed to May Nationalize Metal | Pav Off Bill in House 
has produced lawlessness. Tuberculosis, ' can regulate the flow of investment credit “When issued” basis. Also the Chicag0 s:¢cen” payment nations be judged in place an impossible burden upon their} Beside providing for the purchase of | . 
trachoma, and pellagra abound. veg bY Setling réstrictions on “margin” loans Stock Exchange had forbidden trading ON gerayit under the terms of the Act? The |Gebtors, but are nevertheless in a just! american silver, the silver bill still re-| ne MeLeod bill for paying off in full 
Many dead and hopeless communities , , controls ove ‘rowing that basis in an Armour issue. Position to ask that substantial~ sacrifices ir hat the Tr acquire and) 
Pasir ae ~~ and by other controls over borrowing and asis M1 an 4 . President's message gave no hint quires tha e easury acquire _the depositors in all banks still closed as 

strew the path of rugged individualism | he hankc The C slission’s action was not for-' be made to meet these debts. ‘tary silver reserve equal | 

lending by banks. The Act itself outlaws. VOMENSSIONS American Policy Restated maintain a monetary sliver reserve €qual the result of the banking holiday has 
in America. A regard for human values certain practices of stock price manipu- mal, but merely an oral opinion over the | ss Used to Be Considered to one third of the gold reserve, issuing been killed for the session by the House 
could have used resources to build an en- lation which were judged unfair and de- phone that “when issued” securities should | For the future the President only silver certificates against this silver if it 


during civilization. 
Wasteful Cut of Lumber 

The lumber industry has fine equipment 
and much fine leadership, but—’ 

Lowe: Mississippi Valley timber was 
largely bought from the States at one to 
three dollars an acre. Western timber also 
Was on public land. Railroad grants, and 
homestead entries,- often fraudulent, 
brought it into private hands. 

Wesiern lumber companies. competing 
for supremacy. sold bonds to buy out com- 
petitors. With bonds coming due faster 
than lumber is needed, timber must be 


Wastefully cut to save a financial struc-, 


ture built by dreams of dominance. 
Today the lumber industry makes re- 
pentance in the lumber code. but seeks 


freedom from current taxes and asks fire. 
Otherwise | 


protection at public expense. 


a new five-man com- registered with the Federal Trade! yeparations whi 
eal sn a ‘ arations which Germany owes those| reparations payments ma r tween gold and silver in monetary stocks 
its financial structure may break, or the mission to administer the new law and: Commission. The Better Business Bureau sory de or owed to 8 | 


code be abandoned. 
Would a keen sense of social responsi- 


bility lead such industries as timber, coal, ; 


and metais to act as trustees and ad- 
ministrators of public resources, and not 


as organizations for building private for- 


‘ 
tunes? Federal Reserve Board may change this) Drawn with the idea of giving the inves- | 58S gravely complicated our. trade and tely.” replicd Mr. Hill | 
Business “Reorganization” restriction if it wishes. tor information he should have before) fMancial. relationships with. the borrowing y the Com an 
Many a man has worked hard and hon- 4. Restriction of speculative borrowing sinking his money in eneraved certificates, | N&tuoms for many years. ‘WwW ke it mandatory that he must p y 

estly throughout a lifetime in building by ‘member of exchanges, brokers, and the Securities Act is full of loopholes ter | “These obligations furnished vital means final bri to 25 and 75 

business, and has made his product a_ Others. the man with a bit of money who in | FOF the successful conclusion of a war] pel bill he cannot go beyond 

synonyin for excellence and dependable-, 5. Outlawing of certain practices such thinking swappine it for gold-mine | Which involved the national existence of press th ti th 

ness. Then, when he is old or gone, the | as “wash sales.” stock. | , | the borrowers, and later for a quicker re- ; ee ee a 


investment banker enters. 

The business is “reorganized” and the 
Public confidence in it is capitalized as 
something to sell for money, perhaps for 
several times the actual investment. 
Within a few vears bankruptcy follows, or 


Outside investcrs are squeezed out, and; 7. Power for the commission to regu-/jnformation is given in the prospectus; ere plugging However. clever tipsters | nen A 
the deflated business is continued. late Over-the-market transactions. which investors receive. cisclose their interest so ingeniously that |. Phe Federal Trade Commission during; Edward A. Hoffmann, Reading. Pa., vice pres!- 

At all times much of American industry 8. Provision that violation of the Act’ But here is the catch: The promoters! it helps their cause wines the week ammounced the registration ai| 05% snd Weasurer. and Ocoee 
is excellent and sound to the core. shall be punished by fines up to $10,000, need not cite their business record nor! | a eee the following securities under the Securi- co ah  sneeeaed yt 


Otherwise the individual structure could 
not survive. Yet prostitution of “industry” 
by “business” is so common that it pre- 


ceptive. 

Thus the Government can regulate the 
practices, credit, and transactions of the 
country’s investment markets. Together 
with the Securities Act of 1933, the Secur- 
ities Exchange Act of 1934 completes the 


Federal control of investment capital. The | 


first Act regulated the issuance of secur- 
ities. The second regulates transactions 
in securities. 
Outstanding Provisions 
Here are some of the more important 
features of the new Act: 
1. A dDremable whereby the authors of 


' the Act hope to demonstrate its constitu- | 
tionality by declaration the regulation otf , 
security trading essential to protection of. 


‘interstate commerce. 


2. Creation. of 


‘the Securties Act of 1933: the Commis-_ 


/sioners are to be paid $10,000 a year. 
3. Establishment of an original limita- 
_ tion on margins specifying that loans shall 


‘not exceed 45 per cenf°of the market value | 
the | 


of the security used as collateral; 


| @. Requirement of the registration of 
exchanges and securities and the sub- 
mission of reports. as well as the dis- 
closure by corporation officers and large 
stockholders of their dealings in the com- 
Ppany’s stock. 


imprisonment up to two years, or both, 
except that an exchange may be fined up 
to $500,000 for any violation. , 


be registered (if they come within the Se- 
curities Act) and failure to register them 
violates the law, if contracts are offered. | 
ther securities believed to be affected 

by this ruling are rights, warrants and 
similar opportunities offered in expecta- 
tion of actual sale. ° 
The “when issued” type of transaction | 
often has been criticized as highly specu- | 
lative and tending to force the price of a. 
security above its normal value. Since | 


these offerings are not registered, the se- 


curity buver has no chance to benefit by ! 
the revelations provided under registration 
requirements of the Securities Act. | 


Business Bureau Report | 


All stock is not golden because it glit- 
ters with the statement that it has been 


calls attention to this. 


For the Securities Act of 1933, with its, 
‘bonding provisions for the protection of 
investors, has not deterred the high-pres- , 
sure selling of stock by promoters of gold- | 
mining enterprises. | 


reiterated the traditional Amercan policy 
on debts, which may be summed up under 


four points: 


1.—The money which America loaned io| 


‘the foreign nations was borrowed bv the 


American Government from its citizens, 


‘and must; therefore, be repaid either 


the debtor nations or by American taxes. 
2—The American Government is will- 
ing at any time to listen to the case of 


| 


debtors, considering each case singly and, 


on the basis of ability to pay. 

3—-The use to which the debtor gov- 
ernments are putting their. available re- 
sources 
American view of ability to pav. 


the debts 
it and the 


between 
nations owe 


izes no connection 
which foreign 


nations. 


Effect on Debts on Trade 
“It is a simple fact.” the President ad- 
mitted, “that this matter of the repay- 
ment of debts contracted to the United 
States during and after the World War 


Promoters of gold stock scheme who | Storauion of their normal life after the 


register their securities with 
mission must give exhaustive details about 
their business. They must supply page 
after page of data about their financial 
arrangements. In. condensed form, this 


must they tell the history of any behind- 
the-scene principals who are pushing the 
enterprise should be at hand if dn in- 


the Com- | war ended. 


“The money loaned by the United 
States Governinent was in turn borrowed 


sonal intergst they have in the stock they 


Data That Is Pertinent 


A lot of technical facts about a mining! may be sold to. the public 20 days after | 


“We shall continue to expect the debtors 
on their part to show full understanding 
of the American attitude on this debt 
question. The people of the debtor na- 
tions will also bear in mind the fact that 
the American people are certain to be 
Swayed by the use which debtor countries 
make of their available resources—whether 
such resources would be applied for the 
purposes of unproductive nationalistic ex- 
penditure or like purposes. ; 

“In presenting this report to you, I 
suggest that, in view of all existing cir- 
cumstances no legislation at this session 
of the Congress is either necessary or ad- 


naturally has a bearing on the | visable. 


“I can only repeat that I have made 


4.—The American Government recogn-| jt clear to the debtor nations again and 


again that “the indebtedness to our Gov- 
ernment has no relation whatsoever to 


them” and that each individual nation has 
full and free opportunity individually to 
discuss its problem with the United Siates. 


“We are using every means to persuade | 


each debtor nation as to the sacredness 
of the obligation and also to assure them 


make such new recommendations as may 


later seem advisable.” 


| adoption of a special rule allegedly aimed 
wishes. The bill ‘Tesi= | against filibuster but in effect blocking 
consideration of measures for which peti- 
uring use | tions are pending. 
asn., , heeessary Signatures on a petition to 
, #a dates, the first of which wou ave been 
silver and issue silver coin and silver pil) The House may suspend the rules 
certificates therefor, and has power to g9 |and may recess instead ap adjourn from 
to an absolutely free and unlimited coin- | gay to day. 
age of silver. - Also pending before Congress is the 
This bill, he explained, does not go that | steagall bill authorizing the Federal De- 
ing a e presen ¢ | depositors in close anks a sum equa 
silver money the ‘to the fair value of the assets remaining 
stocks from about per cent jin the: banks. 
‘per cent.” It simpfy declares “as a man- 
datory policy that the proportion be- 


shall be as 25 to 75,” he added. 
A ‘Mandatory’ Measure 
“Did I get the idea the President at. 
the present time can put silver and gold | 
on a 50-50 basis if he wants to?” inter- |. 
rupted Representative Keller (Dem.), of. 


Associated Gas 
and Electric 


“He cannot go beyond that,” replied Mr. 
Hill. 


Proposed Security Issues 


‘ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues 


enterprise should be at hand if an in-/ filing, unless subject to a Commission 


VICTOR H. MUNNECKE AND OTHERS, Mem- | 
| bers of the committee for protection of the | 


holders of first mortgage bonds sold by or 
through West Englewood Trust & Savinres 


ay Bank and other Bain Banks, 30 North La 
vents the general ievel of well-being Tacked on the end of the Securities Ex- formation probably. is most important of vestor 1s to buy gold st ck. Of vital im- stop-order. The registration follows: | Salle St., Chicago, calling for deposit of | ~ " ee 
which otherwise might prevail. ‘change Act is a list of amendments:-to the all portance is the state of development of May 31, 1934 $220,000 first mortgage real estate bonds. 


It is partly because of such practices, 
in manufacturing, banking, public utili- 
ties. and real estate, that the great re- 
sources Of America fail 


to take out of all the traffic will bear. The 
feeling of ownership must be replaced with 
a feeling of guardianship of the common- 
wealth. 


to produce a to the new commission. Trade Commission, planning to issue some | More .than.a suspicion but far from of | A promise— 
widely distributed and sustained well-| ther amendments clarify and relax the | $70,000,000 work of stock. A score of these , * ,working property. | Lawn Stave Bank, Elston State Bank, Ridge -culati 
mes: ‘penalty sections of the. previous Act in! issues have never been sold because the; =he ye of the ore. as well as its| on the market in Canada at 50 cents a share. | — ed lee ytd gen pl not a specu ation 
new de inve Tt extent, sha yn. The company expects to increase its price ank, West. Bngiew ong 
new dea ‘must be more than laws or | an efiort to free the flow of investment Commission issued stop orders against *tent, shauld be known. Further, the there as well_as in the United States when| Bank, West Highland State Bank, and West | 
codes. It must be a new way of looking credit. them. , , 400 ation is Important. A mine in an in- development “work progresses enry G.!| Lawn Trust & Savings Bank. The property |, | 
at business and at life. The Act dealt a body blow to tipsters | accessible section may have a doubtful! ‘white. 212 Powers Building, Rochester, New! is the Cosmopolitan Theater Building. 188 | NVESTMENT 
The business man must see himself as Fraudulent Stock Vendi ' , distinters future despite the content of t ' ork, is tl lerwrite d John J. Mc-' 42 South Halsted St., Chicago. ecree Of | : : 
ock Vending who posed as distinterested advisors be- . espite the content of the ore. York, is the underwriter and John J. Mc aa 1x! > tots n- | soundness made it possible 
& manager and trustee, not as an exploiter| Ample criminal powers are packed into | Helpful also to the investor is a knowl-| Inerney. Union Trust Building, Rochester, | foreclosure xing total P 


TER: NITIES INC,, Dayton, O. INC., Bolivar, 
whether the stock is:.out of the com- fidu-|; ton, organized March 17, 1933, to produce oil | holder during a trying 
Industry must live by other incentives | r pany’s treasury or out of an individual's} ciary type dealing in shares of collateral} and gas. The issuer has taken no legal | riod 
than craving for personal wealth ov NAL AC r ION strong box. equities and proposing to issue 200,000 trust | procedure quadly expects to issue | 
power. This is primarily @ question of | Then the title to the company’s prop- shares at an aggregate offering price of $1,- | n ) : Ss 


personal character and social purpose, and | 


is not an abstruse economic problem. 

Great incomes withdrawn from business 
for personal ends mark the lack of as 
of social responsibility. They result iz 
not be easily deflated, and which thereby 
become vested interests. 

Thereafter to suggest a deflation to a 
simpler living standard seems dangerous 
radicalism. The New Deal can thrive only 
in an atmosphere of social responsibility, 
and of loyalty to the commonwealth. 


A Modern Postal Palace 


reach 


Securities Act of 1933. 
tant transfers the 
Act from the Federal Trade Commission 


The most impor. 


administration of the, 


REVISION OF TARIFF BILL 


Check on Tipsters . 
About 175 gold mining companies have | 
filed registration papers with the Federal | 


cause now they must disclose any er! 


[Continued from Page 14.] 


©S° the fact that the price is increased to the of the United States. and then go into the 
pirit | American consumer is what makes it an‘: cities 


abomination. 
expensive standards of living which can- | 


Senators are entitled 
their own opinions about it. 


‘who bclieve that the United States Gov- 
| ernment should treat the tariff as a sort 


LO 


into it and get exactly what ne 
can, that is all right, if they believe it is 


/all right; but so far as I am concerned, 


r secretaryv-treasurer. 000 endowment certificates wi 
I am against any such system. Mr. OVERTON. The Senator from/ Congress has a number of investigations HAMILTON SHARES, INC., 30 Broad Street,| Which are service contracts for purchase | 
"New York. A Delaware corporation organized; ®@nd accumulation of Foundation Trust | 


Mr. HASTINGS. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator can find any justification for the 


of grab-bage and that every fellow shou.d | 


For those | 
'make living conditions here equal to liv- 
ing conditions in Europe. 


of Europe. and come back here and 
dare to tell me it is necessary that we! 
shall have a protective tariff in order to 


That Sugar Duty 


|Kentucky is speaking about England and 
about a tariff on sugar. Is it not a fact. 


the property. It.may be a going mine. 
Or it may be merely a prospect. Between 
these two groups come projects which 


edge of how much of the money is going 
Into development and how much into pro- 
motion costs and promoters’ pockets. Also, 


erty should be investigated. It may be 
owned outright by the company. or it 
may be under option or lease, in which 
case the terms of the agreement should be 
studied. 

Finaily, the management of the com- 
pany should be looked into with care. 


Bondholders’ Protection; 


Congress Is Inquisitive 


on, agreed upon or proposed. 


The latest is proposed in a resolution, | 


| ARDEEN GOLD 
O 


MINES, LTD., Montreal. An 
ntario corporation organized Dec. 27, 1933, 


company expects to issue 1,398,993 shares of 


is the United States agent. Among oOificers 
are: Henry G. White, Rochester, president, 
and W. A. Williains, 
treasurer. 


Montreal, secretary- 


025,000. Trustee for the issue is the Win- 
ters National Bank & Trust Company, Day- 
ton.’ Among officers are: - Ray M. Brock, 
president; R. H. Brundrett, secretary; W. M 
Brock, treasurer, all of Dayton. 

GREAT BEND, LTD., Goldfield, Nev. A Nevada 
corporation organized Oct. 6, 1931, to engage 
in mining and milling of minerals and ore 
and the development of petroleum and other 
natural resources, The company expects to 
issue 2,497,463 shares of common stock at 10 
cents each, the proceeds to be used for or- 
ganization expenses and working capital. No 


underwriter has been named. Among the 
officers are: J. K. Turner, Reno, Nevada, 
president; A. C. Bates, Seattle, Washington, 


April 19, 1934, to deal generally in invest- 
ment securities, and now proposing to issue 


to operate mining properties in Ontario. The ' 


| held in legal title by West Englewood Trust | 
| and Savings Bank, Chicago, as trustee, sold | 
by or through the Bain Banks: Armitage | 
State Bank, Auburn Park Trust & Savings 


| debtedness due on the bonds and ordering. 
' the sale of the property to satisfy the lien 
bonds was entered Dec. 11, 1933 

REFINING CORPORATION, 
N. Y. A New York corpora- | 


| for this company to keep its 
f tl 
promises to every policy- 


‘EMPIRE STATE 


548 shares of common stock at $5 each and 
4.952 shares of preferred at $20 each or an 
| aggregate of $141,780, the proceeds to be, 
| used for working capital and expansion of 
facilities. The company has no underwriter | 
; and expects to market its own securities. | 
| Certain duly authorized agents to be desig- | 
nated later may be allowed a concession of 
$1 a share on common stock and $4 a share | 
on preferred stock. The officers are: F. R.| 
| Beckwith, president: F. L. Beckwith, secre- | 
| tary, and Edmund Hungerfold, treasurer, all 


Why not call on that se- 
curity, which has met the 
severest of tests, when mak- 
ing your financial plans? 


Life insurance is a prom- 
ise—not a speculation. 


(4 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


BosTONn, 


of Bolivar. New York. 
UNITED ENDOWMENT FOUNDATION, INC., 
2 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. An, 
investment trust proposing to issue $1,000,- | 
th insurance, | 


} 


Shares, Series A, by periodic deposits. Among | 
officers of the trust are: H C. Williams, 


approved by the House Committee on' 
Rules, June 1, to authorize a House spe-. 


34 


‘theory that we are entitled to put a tarilf 
‘upon rugs coming from Japan, where the 


president; R. B. Deans, vice president and 


‘ Tro- 
$350,000 common stock or $14 &@ share. p treasurer, and B Black, secretary and 


ceeds to be used for purchase of investment 


‘that in England there is not only a tax 


To House the Department ‘levied, but also a bounty paid for the | 
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to find out whether lightning is electricity; 
he was conservative and modern. The 


Postmaster General's offices are modern. | 


too, and they have a luxuriously conser- 
vative atmosphere. The walls are butter- 
nut wood, the floor is quartered white oak. 
and the two fireplaces, one at each end 
of the principal office, are nero-nube mar- 
ble; black to vou. 

And the visitor hasn’t seen practically 
anything yet. There's a private door lead- 
ing to a private corridor. There's a pri- 
vate shower bath. There’s a private pan- 
try outside the private dining room. and 
there’s a private circular staircase that 
leads from pantry to kitchen. 

What They Will Eat 

One flight below is the cafeteria, accom- 
modating around 300 of the hungered. 
And the kitchen is next to the cafeteria. 

Spinach Automatically Washed 

Listen! An automatic electric spinach- 
washer, and it even collects the sand in a 
Special receptacle so that one may eat 
the sand by itself instead of mixed with 
the spinach. An electric pea-sheller. An 
electric potato washer and peeler. 
less steel electric refrigerators. And. 
Icokit! An electric potato masher that 
likewise beats exgs. 

Need one say more? 


are better than our living conditions. al- 
‘though our workmen may receive a vastly 


people live, with flowers climbing over the 
windows and on 
‘trimmed lawns, 


Stain-| 


living conditions there. 


‘rate of wages is probably 15 to 18 cents 
'a day as compared with $5 to $6 a day 
‘in this country? | 


erowing of sugar and the production of 
sugar? 


Standards of Living | | 
'United States 
industry. We 


in 
nearly 


interested 
have 


' Mr. LOGAN. I hear people talk about 
| the standard of living in America and the 
| standard of living in other countries, and 
| they want to even up conditions with a 
| Protective tariff. If there has ever been 
anvthing that is foolish it is that. 

| Go over to England. Go out in the 
country there and see if there may »e 
‘found men and women and hound dogs 
that appear as thovgn they hed not had 
anything to eat for months. They are not 
to be found there. Their living conditicns 


What is the justification for it? 


Long) told us the other day, 
said—— 


the people that which we had no right to 


ight to take something else from 
people.” 


the 


greater wage. 
Drive through Germany and see the 


: knows that is the way the 
neat little houses where the working 


;have been made. Bad as it may be to 
|delegate the powe 
the roofs, the neaily 
and evidences of hap- 
piness everywhere. 

Then go to the mountiins of North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virgiria, and other 
sections of the United States and see the 


be 


be to. g2 the process 
which have been so ably described here 


the making of tariff laws, when he knows 
“and we all know, that it is merely a filch- 


(of many of the 13,000 bondholders pro- | 


he senior Senator from Louisiana (Mr. | 


{ omap if we would vote to give them the’ 


The Senator from Louisiana said he | 
tariff laws | 


cial committee to investigate the methods 


tective groups which controlled 


Mr. LOGAN. I would not dispute that nearly $5,000,000,000 in defaulted bonds 


at all; but I do not care if it be true. | during the industrial depression. 
We have less than 500,000 people in the | 


the sugar | 


125,000,909 | bankruptcy practices in Federal courts. 
peopie taxed for the support of that group |The House has 


Both the Senate and House committees 
have been inquirng into receivership and 


been looking into Nazi 
propaganda activities. 
The Senate has just authorized an in- 


when he yestigation of alleged “kickback” prac-| 


tices, to determine whether contractors on 


“We wanted that tariff for our State, public works, after paying’ employes pre- 
and so we went over and traded with, vailing wage rates as required by law, have 
Somebody in Ohio for them to give us a required these employes to turn back to 
tariff on sugar and the right to take from! them part of the wages under penalty of 


discharge. 


Underwriter Not Named; 
Sale of Stock Suspended 


Sale of a proposed $60,000 stock issue by 


| to the President, I the Grapevine Mountain Gold Mines Co., | 
Would delegate it to anvone, I would dele- Inc., Las Vegas, Nev., is suspended by a 
'gate it to Satan himself, before I would stop order issued May 30 by the Federal | 


Ten 


Commission. 


Failure to list W. M. Harvey as under- | 
| by the senior Senator from Louisiana in writer although he had an option to buy | 
'the entire issue, is cited by the Commis-| 


sion as its reason for issuing the order | 


Go into the throngs of the great cities j ng from the people of the United States. | Other deficiencies also are Claimed, 


securities for the portfolio of the issurer. 
| Snyder, King & Company, Inc., 30 Broad 
Street, New York City, has underwritten the 
entire issue of 25,000 shares, paying the is- 
suer therefor $11 a share. No further com- 
missions or discounts are to be paid, accord- 
ing to the registration statement. Among 
| officers are: Harold K. Hammaglund, Har- 
- rison, New York, president; W. Wallace Sny- 
der, Bronxville. New York. vice president 
and treasurer; Ruth M. Ziegler, Jersey City, 
secretary. 
NEVADA STATE GOLD MINES COMPANY, 
Lovelock, Nev. A Nevada corporation oOr- 
| ganized December 20. 1921, to mine gold in 
Nevada and now proposing to issue $400,- 
000 preferred and common stock, The com- 
mon stock will be exchanged, 1 for 5 of the 
old stock; while’ of the first preferred, 4C0,- 
000 shares wili be sold plus !2 share of com- 
mon. Second preferred will be exchanged 
for bonds plus interest plus }, share of 
common. Proceeds will be used for organ- 
ization purposes. The underwriter, F. A 
Hewett, 1062 Russ Building, San Francisco, 
will receive 20 per cent commission on sales 
of first preferred stock plus a bonus of 145,- 
O0C shares of common stock on a babls of 
' $400,000 or its pro rata. Among officers are: 
| Jay P. Graves, Spokane, Washington, presi- 
dent; Stuart L. Williams, Lovelock, Nevada, 
| gecretary-treasurer, and Buckingham, 
Lovelock, assistant secretary-treasurer, 
CLINTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 
Reading. Pa A Pennsylvania corporation or- 
ganized April 17, 1934, to manufacture and 


i 


sell trucks, motor vehicles, eccessories, tanks 


and fixtures 
sue 109.000 


The company expects to is- 
shares common stock at $1 a 


share. the proceeds to be used for admin- 


istrative expenses. No underwriter has been 
appointed. The company expects to sell its 
securities by mail. Among officers are: Wil- 
liam J. Webster, New York City, president; 


i 


‘ 


assistant treasurer, all of New York City. 


Consider the dilution 


when choosing 
an antiseptie or germicide 


A bottle of Zonite is a bottle of antiseptic in a state of 
considerable concentration. In the dilutions recom. 
mended, Zonite is a positive and eflective germicidal 
agent, but in purchasing the bottle the public may be 
thoroughly confident that it is receiving the con- 
centrated Zonite which it expects and not a pre- 
diluted product. Consider the dilution when you are 
choosing an antiseptic or germicide. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York 
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One year, $5; two years, $8. Postage to Canada, $) 
extra. Postage to foreign countries, $2 extra. Ad- 
dress: The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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JAMES MADISON 
President of\the United States 1809-1817 
“A careful and extended report of constitutional 
government should be particularly gratifying to the 
people and to all who take an interest in the prog- 
ress of political science and the cause of true liberty.” 


OR FOURTEEN YEARS we have had friction 
¢ between the executive and legislative branches of 
é ey gour government. This was due to the fact that 
Sipacwsg One or the other of the houses of Congress was 
constantly at odds with the Executive. We are coming 
now to the adjournment of a Congress in which a substan- 
tial majority in both the Senate and the House is of the 
same political complexion as the Presidency. 

One of the most important advantages of the 1932 elec- 
tion landslide was the promise of cohesion between the 
President and Congress. We have now had an oppor- 
tunity to observe carefully the earnestness and sincerity 
with which the Democrats have cooperated with their 
leader, Mr. Roosevelt. | | 

There could be no criticism of how the Democrats in 
Congress have in the main followed the President’s guid- 
ance. But flagrant weaknesses in the system have been 
disclosed which ought to be corrected. 

The chief difficulty with the present Congress begiri- 
ning with its first session in March, 1933, and continuing 
to date, was its readiness to accept on a platter from the 
executive branch of the government not merely the 
principles of legislation but the minutest details. This 
would not be serious if the administrative branch of the 
government contained men who could write legislation 


_ that would be workable, but in many instances this has not 


been the case. 


HOW SYSTEM 


As a consequence the members 
of Congress have adopted half- 
baked proposals, some of which 


ENCOURAGES pomne 
e ave scarcely understoo 
BUCK-PASSING And are 


to go before their constituents and place the whole re- 


sponsibility for these laws on the President himself. They | 


are ready to campaign on the basis of another man’s pop- 
ularity which they hope will eclipse their own mistakes. 

For buck-passing and alibis the system we now have in 
government probably has no parallel in the world. A con- 
gressman can blame the Executive for a bad piece of legis- 
lation. The President in turn can say that a bill contained 
so many. good features that he could not veto it just to 
eliminate the unworkable provisions. For he has no 
power to veto single items and put into effect the remain- 
der of a bill. 

While a President can shift the blame to Congress and 


the latter can transfer it to the executive, the rules of both | 


the Senate and House also make it possible for the mem- 
bers to blame each other or “the committee.” When a 


conference report comes back to both houses and the all- . 


important conference committees have virtually rewritten 
the legislation, the Senator or Representative again has a 
chance to pass the buck. | 

“What should I have done,” he asks his constituents in 


bewilderment; “should I have voted against the whole | 


conference report and imperilled the bill itself or swal- 
lowed the provision you did not like and secured the adop- 
tion of the law with its advantages outweighing the dis- 
advantages?” 


REAL ISSUES These are practical problems 


in making legislation. They are 


RARELY PASSED not particularly the fault of the 

) present Administration. Nor is 
ON BY VOTERS Mr. Roosevelt to blame if the 
agents he sends to Capitol Hill are not as skillful in writ- 
ing good legislation in his behalf as they should be. 

All preceding administrations have recognized a cer- 
tain obligation to assist in the preparation of bills if the 
legislators wanted heip. The President is given by the 
Constitution the right to recommend legislation to Con- 
gress. So he can have a “brain trust” to assist him if he 
desires. In the past, research men and technicians have 
been prominent in the drafting of legislation. 

But the trouble today is that notwithstanding the im- 
portance of “open covenants openly arrived at,” the ten- 
dency of the representatives of the President is to conceal 
what they do. Few agents of the Executive have been 
willing to disclose publicly the part they have played in 
drafting bills. This has meant that Mr. Roosevelt must 
take full responsibility for all details as well as the prin- 
ciples. 

And under our system the President cannot be checked 
by the people for four years. When we come to the polls 
we must pass judgment on the whole of a president’s rec- 
ord. We, too, have no chance to veto particular items or 
register our feeling on issues that are vital tous. Hardly 
a presidential election in the last guarter of a century 
has had a clearly defined issue @uring the campaign. 
When it is all over, political analysts usually agree 
as to what were the motivating influences of the cam- 
paign and what eombination of discontended groups 
brought about the result, or what coalition of affirmative 
voices held a party in continuous power. But we do not 
as a matter of fact register our will‘on concrete issues. We 
usually vote our prejudices or our personal liking for a 
candidate. 


RESPONSIBLE 


Present Session of Congress Has Revealed Defects in Our System---Executive and Legislative 
Have Cooperated But Responsibility Has Not Been Fixed---Need For a Better Check on 
| Both Branches---Possibilities of a Recall Plan to Insure Flexibility 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The result is that we do not fix the responsibility for 
specific happenings and we encourage a flock of alibis 
which avoid on every side a meeting of the real issues by 
those who ought to be responsible in a representative sys- 


tem of government. 
The whole problem might have 


TREND TOWARD remained academic were it not 
THE DELEGATION for the growing need nowadays 
OF POWERS of concentrating power in the 


hands of the Executive. For a 
generation the trend has been away from an adminis- 
trative government managed by 531 men in Congress. 
They have in recent years delegated powers to bi-partisan 
commissions or have been inclined to issue more general 
instructions to administrative bureaus and departments. 

Now with the economic emergency this delegation of 
power has increased many fold. The Congress is willing 
to give broad grants of authority to the executive to ad- 
minister as he sees fit. The demand for tariff powers for 
the executive is the climax of the movement. It is a log- 
ical development. For with the executive empowered to 
control our economic destinies it would be inconsistent 
and, indeed, demoralizing to attempt economic control 
without possessing the same flexibility in making tariff 
rates that our sister democracies or the dictatorships 
abroad have for some time possessed. 

Our hesitation to grant the authority needed, however, 
is not due to a desire to impede the efficient operation of 
government. It grows out of a fear that the power may 
be abused and that the aggrieved or damaged industries 
or groups will not have the opportunity for redress or cor- 
rection of mistakes. 

The answer to the dilemma unquestionably is to give 
plenty of power to the executive branch of the govern- 
ment but to permit the people to exercise a constant check 
upon it. We originally set up the Congress as a coordin- 
ate branch of the government to check the Executive. But, 
too many checks inside the government itself means per- 
ennial friction. We need more unification of govern- 
mental bodies and branches so that the people may do the 
checking and so that the people may at all times know 
who is responsible for a governmental policy. 


CABINET NEEDS 


- It is natural to look at the 
British system for an example of 


TO RESUME ITS a responsible ministry and Cab- 
RIGHTFUL PLACE '™**- But British students of 


government concede the British 
system has many flaws and that what might work in 
Great Britain would not apply here or vice versa. Demo- 
cratic government is constantly being re-examined in 
theory. The task becomes concretely vital when our gov- 
ernment is given unprecedented powers such as have been 
granted by Congress to the Chief Executive in the last 
sixteen months. 

We surely do not want to go back to the makeshift ma- 
jorities and veto embarrassments of the last 14 years. Nor 
do we wish to lose the benefit of the splendid cooperation 
which Mr. Roosevelt has managed to develop with the leg- 
islative branch of the government since March, 1933. 

But we shall witness a disintegration of this cohesion 
unless we can improve upon the handling by the execu- 
tive branch of the government of the powers granted and 
unless we devise some means of framing legislation which 
shows the public who is responsible so that the people 
may express their approval or disapproval. 

The simplest change would be to restore the Cabinet to 
its rightful place in the governmental mechanism. 


~, Ifthe problems of labor become acute, the Secretary of 


Labor and the whole department should function as the 
principal agent of the President. 

If the problem of law enforcement is uppermost, the At- 
torney General and Department of Justice should be re- 
sponsible and not the “compliance” divisions or numer- 
ous units scattered throughout the government who really 
have much less experience in evidence-gathering and 
court practice than the department charged with the 
whole task of representing the government before the 


judiciary. 
CONCENTRATED If the problems of domestic ex- 


change and business are the cen- 


ADMINISTRATIVEter of a nation’s interest and con- 
RESPONSIBILITY cet. then the Secretary of Com- 


| merce should be the principal 
agent of the President in dealing with business in its re- 
lation to government. 

If broad questions of fiscal policy or government credit 
are in the public eye they should be the responsibility of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and not a variety of lending 
agencies using the name of the Government of the United 
States in the flotation of its securities. 

All emergency units ought, of course, to be placed un- 
der Cabinet officers or committees of the Cabinet. 

Having concentrated the responsibility for administra- 


tion on a definite executive group, members of the Cabinet 


_ should have the right to speak on the floor of both houses 


but not to vote. | 
They should be required to defend on behalf of the 
President the policies that are evolved. Certainly an au- 


thoritative explanation of the Administration plans and 


purposes would do much to clarify the debate in Congress 
and to expedite action. 

Long drawn-out sessions of committees would be also 
avoided if the representatives of the President testified 
openly in his behalf. 


WHY NOT USE 
RECALL PLAN 


the people exercise a check on 
the executive? In France and 
AS A CHECK? England the head of the state and 

executive premier are usually two 
separate institutions. America does not need to adopt 
the French or British plans which make the head of the 
Government a figurehead. But the responsible ministry 
idea has many advantages. 

_ The best thing to do would be to carry through an 
American plan suggested in the days of Theodore Roose- 
velt and first championed by the western progressives, 
namely, the recall of Senators and Representatives and the 
application of the principle of the referendum vote. 

Members of the House of Representatives are now sub- 


_ ject to recall every two years while Senators go to the 


people every six years. If anything the House should be 
on the same footing as the Senate so far as mere term of 
office is concerned. 

But we ought to have a way of recalling both the Sen- 
ate and House at any time during their terms if the 
people wish to register a protest and bring about a change. 
A two-thirds vote should be necessary for recall but a ma- 
jority vote on a question submitted for referendum should 
be binding on the legislator. 

Similarly the Congress ought to have the right to bring 
about the recall of the Cabinet. At any time that a two- 
thirds vote of both houses is cast for removal of a cab- 
inet officer the demand should be heeded by the President. 


It might not require any constitutional change to effect — 


the recall of Cabinet officers. A joint resolution by both 
houses would probably be sufficient to establish the cus- 
tom. It would, however, require constitutional change to 
enable the people in a given district to demand a refer- 
endum election when one-third of the constituency by pe- 
tition demands a vote. 


And while we were making 


PEOPLE SHOULD such a change in our system it 
HOLD CONTROL would be appropriate to insert a 
OF LEGISL ATORS provision which would enable 


two-thirds of the members of 
both houses of Congress by petition to make it manda- 
tory for the Président to call a special session of both 
houses. 

As matters stand today, the President can keep Con- 
gress from meeting until next January. Yet a crisis in 
the affairs of the people might make it imperative to bring 
Congress into session. One man’s stubbornness could de- 
feat the will of Congress itself and of the people. The 


Constitution now gives the President alone the right to’ 


call Congress into special session. In times of emergency 
this is not sufficient. The people must always be in con- 
trol of the legislative branch of the government and 
through it exercise an influence upon the acts of the Ex- 
ecutive. 

Were the Congress amenable at any time to the will of 
the people by referendum votes but able in most instances 
to serve at least six years before actually being required 
to campaign, we would have periods of much more stabil- 
ity and legislative unity than today. It would mean more 
care in the framing of legislation and less fear of minority 
groups. 

If also the Cabinet of the President were held responsi- 
ble for administrative acts and a system of removal or re- 
call instituted, the Chief Executive although himself not 
subject to recall would unquestionably be influenced by 
the votes of Congress that approve or disapprove of the 
acts of his Cabinet secretaries. There would be no more 
effective way for public opinion to manifest itself than by 
fixing in the first place direct responsibility on the Cab- 
inet and then holding Cabinet ministers responsible for 
their acts. 

Similarly the President should® be given by constitu- 
tional amendment the right to veto specific items in bills 
passed by Congress without invalidating the remainder of 
a law or without being required, as in the present cumber- 
some process, to send a measure both to Congress for re- 
vision and inevitable delay. 

We must have a more responsible governmental sys- 
tem if we are to cope with the problems of the new age. 
A new deal in government is needed if America is to be 
saved the tyrannies of a new bureaucracy or the extreme 
swings of the pendulum of reaction. 


But how, it will be asked, can 
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